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DEVOTION. 


A POEM FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRs 8. J. HALE. 


(See Plate.) $ 


Tne Angel of Time would his riches display, 

The wealth that ne’er fades, one New-Year’s Day ; 
He summoned the Spirits, whose minist’ring care 
Had been set o’er the Sea, the Earth, and the Air, 
And from each, with a martyr’s zeal had striven, 
To gather the treasure most meet for Heaven, 

Since from Eden’s closed gate the rebel Man, 

In sorrow and fear, his exile began— 

Oh ! weary and sad is the wanderer’s way, 

But Hope lends him her staff each New-Year’s Day. 


“ What from the Sea ?” said the voice of Time, 
And the waves swell’d up at the call sublime, 
Yet as marble firm seemed the foaming flood, 
Where, mantied in green, a Spirit stood, 

With a wreath of pearls for his sea search’d prize, 
Which shimmered like snow ’neath moon.light skies ; 
— These pearls are tears which the mother shed, 
When she wove for her son his osier bed— 
Israel’s meek Leader was saved from death, 

By these priceless tears of woman’s faith— 

What treasure more pure can the world display ? 
Or Time bring forth on this New-Year’s Day ?” 


Then the minist’ring Spirit of Earth drew nigh, 

His robe like the parting summer’s sky ; 

Ears of ripe wheat in his hands he roli’d, 

*Till they glittered and glow’d like burnished gold— 
* Oh, the heart, in its duties, warm and true, 

Makes Paradise bloom in this world anew— 
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’T was the pious love of the gentle Ruth, 
That ripened this wheat, like the harvest of tr .. $ 
In the fields above—and can Time display 

A treasure more bright on this New-Year’s Day ?” 


In a mantle of blue, with stars bedight, 

Came the Spirit of Air, like a vision of light; 

A diamond vase, with such odours fill’d, 

As from roses celestial might be distill’d, 

Was the gift he broyght. “’Tis the incense sweet, 
Which the veatial bist on the Saviour’s feet ; 
There was peace on earth, there was joy in heaven, 
With the word that promised her sins forgiven ; 
What treasure so rich can the world display ? 

Or Time bring forth on this New Year’s Day ?” 


“The treasures you bring me are precious and pure, 
They make holy the earth, and in heaven shall endure, 
But the gem I’1] show hath all riches combined, 

Of faith, love, penitence, heart, soul, mind,” 

Said Time,—and displayed, like a picture fair, 

The Bride of a week as she knelt in prayer; 

Her folded hands on the Holy Book, 

And her eyes upraised, with that trusting look, 
Which the worshipping angels in heaven may show, 
Or Devotion inspire in a mortal below! 

— Wouldstthou the best wealth of the world display, 
Then trust in God on this New-Year’s Day. 


Janvary 1, 1843. 
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THE BLIND FIDDLER. 


BY MISS VIRGINIA DEFOREST. 


(See Plate.) 


** Harry, what is the use of your fiddling away 
there all the evening, when you might just as well 
be reading some useful book, or learning some use- 
ful art?’’ 

** Good brother, don’t fret. My fiddling does not 
disturb you. You have such a power of fixing your 
attention, that you can study your book just as well 
when I am playing a dancing tune here in the room, 
as you can when I am a mile off. It does not dis- 
turb you at all.’’ 

‘*Granted. We settled that matter long ago. 
The cheerful sounds of the instrument inspirit with- 
out disturbing me. I think that on the whole, I 
get on rather better when you are in the room, 
especially as you are always willing to give me a 
lift when I come across anything which I don’t 
understand.”’ 

** Well then, why do you fret?’’ 

‘*Tt is not on my account, but on your own. It 
seems to me that you are wasting your time, to 
practise so much as you do. You play in a mas- 
terly manner now; and by employing all your even- 
ings in study, you might learn a great deal that 
would be of some practical use to you as a farmer.”’ 

** Oh, I like to mingle the agreeable with the 
useful, to fiddle nine eighths of the evening, and 
study the remaining fifth, as Patrick O’ Dougherty 
says. Besides, who knows but fiddling may be 
useful to me some time or other. I may live to get 
my bread by it.’’ 

Poor Harry Duncan! he little thought that his 
** words would ever come true.’’ He was a light- 
hearted, volatile, generous youth, the destined heir 
of a rich uncle, the favourite son of his father, a 
flourishing farmer in Ayrshire, There was not 
a more popular or a more promising youth in all 
Scotland. Not even his staid and studious brother 
James was more highly esteemed in their native 
village. All hearts warmed at the sight of his 
merry face and the ning of his cheerful laugh; and 
right prosperously did he go on for many a long 
year. He inherited his uncle's estate, a fine, well 
stocked farm, and was at once placed in a state of 
complete independence. 

James, who had not the naturally fine parts and 
popular address of his brother, was one of your 
persevering, plodding youths, who, while his bro- 
ther was learning to play upon the violin, was 
seriously addressing himself to the study of scien- 
tific agriculture. He learned a great many things 
respecting the chemistry of soils and plants and 
the alternation of crops, by studying attentively 
every new work which came out on any of these 
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subjects; and finally became satisfied that he 
could increase very greatly the products of any 
farm of which he might have the care. 

On proposing some of his improvements to his 
father, he found that it is easier to convince one’s 
self of the possibility of a scheme, than to induce 
others to adopt it. The old farmer was highly 
indignant at his son’s presuming to teach him the 
art which he had been, all his life, practising; and 
he incontinently told him to carry his ‘‘ book no- 
tions’’ to another market. Being a rather high- 
spirited youth and of age, at the time this ungra- 
cious speech was made, James took his father at 
his word and began to make preparations for leav- 
ing home. This was just after the decease of the 
uncle, who had left not only his real estate but all 
his personal property to Harry. 

Coming into his brother’s room one morning, 
and finding him packing his trunk very diligently, 
he accosted him with—‘‘ Halloo! what now? 
Going a journey?’ 

‘* Yes, Harry, a long one,’’ replied James se- 
dately. 

‘Indeed! what has started you off now, brother, 
and whither are you going?”’ 

‘Twill tell you, Harry,’’ he said, closing his 
trunk and sitting composedly down on the lid. 
‘* You must know that this morning, having very 
respectfully suggested to father some change in 
regard to manuring that field which is intended 
for wheat next season, he took my remarks in 
high dudgeon, scolded away half an hour at me, 
blamed me for pretending to learn farming from 
books, and finally told me I had better take my 
book notions to another market. Now, as I can 
do that thing, I think, on the whole, I will.’”’ 

‘*Oh no! brother, you won’t do so hasty and 
unkind a thing. You'll think better of it.”’ 

‘‘Harry, I hate to leave you,—that’s a fact. 
We have been more than brothers. We have al- 
ways been friends. But go I must : 

Harry put both hands to his face, bowed down 
his head on the table, and wept like a child. 
Tears filled the eyes of James, too; but he was 
firm in his purpose. Recovering in some measure 
from his agitation, Harry said, ‘‘ Where do you 
propose to go, and how are you provided for the 
adventure?’’ 

‘*T mean,”’ replied James, ‘‘ to go to America, 
and I have money enough to pay my passage and 
support me a year after my arrival.’’ 

‘« What is your plan of operation?”’ 

‘«7T mean to earn money enough to buy some 
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land; and then I will see if there is any virtue in 
my book notions.’’ 

‘*T pray you, James, do not act so hastily—so 
madly. ‘There is no occasion for it. Stay with us. 
You will share the same as myself in what father 
may leave. ‘There are but we two. Why part? 
Why be a wanderer and an exile, when you have 
a comfortable home, and a good prospect of future 
independence before you?”’ 

‘*It is of no use to talk about it, Harry,’’ re- 
plied James, who, in fact expected nothing by 
way of inheritance from his father, but still had 
too much delicacy to wound his brother by saying 
so. ‘* You know I love you, Harry, and would 
gladly stay with you, but I know also where I am 
going and what I will do.’’ 

** At least, then,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ if you will go, 
let me smooth your way a little.”’. And so saying 
he sat down and wrote a check for all the ready 
money in his banker's hands, the hoarded savings 
—in fact nearly all the personal estate of his kind 
uncle, amounting to a sum which would suffice to 
purchase his brother a fine tract of fertile land in 
America. ‘This he handed to James the moment 
he had signed it. 

** I cannot take it, Harry.”’ 

‘* You must—you shall take it. I will have no 
denial. Fortune has been unjust to you, James. 
My uncle did not know your worth, my father 
does not know it. No one knows you but myself. 
I will not see you go abroad like a beggar ora 
mere labouring adventurer. ‘Take this money and 
buy yourself a farm. I believe in your ability to 
distinguish yourself in the country to which you 
are going by your skill and science in agriculture. 
You will do honour to the family and the name, 
if you have fair play; and have it you shal!.’’ 

‘“*T can get along without this money, Harry, 
and I do not like to rob you.”’ 

‘*Itis no robbery. It is a free gift. Or, if you 
are too proud for that, call it a loan; and when 
you are perfectly able to do so you may repay it.”’ 

‘** But I may be shipwrecked fe 

‘*T will provide against loss from that cause. 
You must take it James. You are my only bro- 
ther; I could never answer it to my conscience, if 
I were to allow you to go away without providing 
as amply as I can for your well being. I have 
enough and more than enough left for myself.’’ 

Thus urged, James received the money, and, 


an hour after, left the paternal mansion for ever. 
* . « * * * - 





Years rolled on. Harry married, had a fine 
family of children growing up around him and all 
was going on prosperously; when his" easy dispo- 
sition—his unwillingness to say, no! led him into 
a series of embarrassments which brought him to 
the brink of ruin. In consequence of becoming 
security for a friend who was engaged in exten- 
sive commercial speculations, he was compelled 
to sell the fine estate which he had inherited from 
his uncle, and take shelter for himself and his 
family in the homestead of his father, now far 


advanced in life. The decease of the old man, 
soon after this event, once more raised him to 
competence, by giving him a second inheritance, 
James having been passed over in the final dis- 
position of his father’s property. 

Things now went on prosperously for many 
years, and Harry had passed the middle period of 
life, when, being engaged one day in overseeing 
the workmen on his farm, he was surprised by a 
sudden shower, and taking shelter under a tree, 
he was struck blind and reduced to premature de- 
crepitude by lightning. At forty he had all the 
appearance of an old man. His misfortunes ended 
not here. A succession of bad crops soon ran him 
deeply in debt, and he found himself once more 
obliged to sell his farm in order to satisfy his 
creditors. A kind letter which he had received 
some months before from James, determined him 
to join his brother in America, and try with the 
few hundred pounds which still remained to him, 
to retrieve his fortune in that distant land. 

He accordingly embarked for Philadelphia with 
his wife and the two youngest children; but ill 
fortune still pursued him. The ship was wrecked 
on the coast of New Jersey, and although the 
crew and passengers were saved, the trunk which 
contained his money was lost and he found him- 
self on a strange shore in a completely destitute 
condition. 

Fortunately, his good spirits never deserted 
him. Although blind and destitute, his courage 
and fortitude were unabated. He found shelter 
for himself and family in the house of a kind 
hearted farmer; and among the few effects which 
were saved from the wreck was one trunk which 
contained the same violin on which he had been 
accustomed to play in the happy days of his 
youth. When it was brought to him, he grasped it 
cheerfully, and exclaimed, ‘‘ With this I may yet 
be enabled to find my way to my brother’s resi- 
dence without being dependent on the hand of 
charity.’’ His performance on the instrument was, 
in fact, so skilful, that the villagers, won by its 
sweet tones, and their sympathy for his misfor- 
tunes, got up a little concert, which gave him 
money enough to commence his journey towards 
the interior of Pennsylvania, where he hoped to 
find his brother. And so he travelled on from 
town to town, a poor blind fiddler, pitied and re- 
lieved indeed, but still very poor and destitute, 
knowing not in the morning where he should lay 
his head at night; and as full of anxiety as he was 
of affection for his suffering family. 

When he arrived at the townfrom which James’s 
last letter had been dated, he learned, to his dis- 
may, that his brother had sold his property there 
and emigrated to the west. No one could tell in 
what part of the country he had settled; but he had 
expressed an intention to buy a farm in Illinois. 
‘* Slowly and sadly” did poor Harry resume his 
weary journey. Days and weeks did he toil on, 
until at last they told him that he had arrived in 
the state of Illinois. But it was a great State, and 
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he still wandered on, vainly inquiring after his lost 
brother, until the hope of finding his abode almost 
died within him. 

Towards the close of a chill autumn day, he 
found himself in the kitchen of a large farm house 
into which he had been invited, in order to regale 
the children with a few tunes on his violin. It 
was a scene of rustic comfort. A cheerful fire 
blazed upon the hearth, to which his little boy 
hastened for the purpose of warming himself. 
The children of the farmer danced about the 
room, in eager anticipation of the music, till .the 
poor fiddler had drawn forth his instrument from 
its case and began to play, when its full sounding 
tones soon stilled the tumult. ‘Two little girls 
stood before the performer, with pleased attention, 
one with folded hands and the other with one hand 
on her lips and the other holding the reins attached 
to the little car-load of playthings half forgotten 
behind her. The elder daughter leaned over the 
back of her mother’s chair, sheltered by which 
the little boy, the wag of the family, executed a 
travestie of the fiddler’s motions, with a fire- 
shovel and a pair of bellows. The mother held 
upon her lap an infant whose interest in the music 
the father endeavoured to increase by snapping 
his fingers for castanets. ‘The poor fiddler’s wife 
had her infant too, in her lap, and wretched as 
her condition was, she seemed to sympathise in 
the pleasure imparted to the farmer’s family by 
her husband’s music. The old farm servant stood 
with his back to the fire, gazing apathetically 
upon the whole scene. The group was a subject 
for a painter. 

Hitherto the fiddler had played the national 
tunes of the country, Washington’s March, the 
Star Spangled Banner, &c. in compliment to the 
supposed taste of his auditors; but he now begun 
an old favourite air which had been the delight of 
his youthful days, the Yellow Haired Laddie. 
Suddenly, the joyful chirruping of the farmer 


HE COMETH. 





to his little one ceased, the castanets were no 
longer heard snapping. As the notes of ‘‘ linked 
sweetness long drawn out’’ fell upon his ear, the 
farmer stood still and gazed upon the performer, 
wrapt in other scenes, carried back as we are all 
wont to be by old tunes, to old times. At length 
the music ceased. 

‘*Pray, my good man,’’ said the farmer, 
‘‘ where did you learn that tune?”’’ 

‘* In bonny Ayrshire, sir.’’ 

‘‘T never heard it played in that style before 
save by one hand which is far enough from here. 
In Ayrshire did you say? Tell me—what is your 
name?’’ 

‘*T am called poor Harry, the blind fiddler, 
but, in my prosperous days, I was blithe Harry 
Duncan.”’ 

‘* That I should ever live to see you thus, Har- 
ry!’’ cried the farmer, flinging himself into the 
arms of the astonished blind man, in a passionate 
gush of tears, ‘‘it is your brother James that 
embraces you! Why, oh! why do I see you 
thus?”’ 

‘*Ah Jamie,’’ replied Harry, adopting for the 
nonce the phraseology of the humbler peasantry 
of his country, a little of his old humour returning 
even at this touching moment, ‘‘ ye ken I told ye 
mony a time, lang syne, that my fiddle might 
one day be the means of winning my bread.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ replied James, recovering himself a 
little at this sally, ‘‘ I think the prophecy has been 
sufficiently fulfilled. You shall no longer fiddle 
for your bread, Harry.’’ And he was as good as 
his word. James’s superior skill in the applica- 
tion of sound science to agriculture had made him 
immensely rich, although he retained his original 
simple style of living. He had long ago repaid 
his brother his generous loan; but his gratitude 
for that favour and his true affection conspired to 
make him place Harry and his family far beyond 
the reach of want for the remainder of their days. 
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HE COMETH. 


BY MRS. C. LEE HENTZ. 


Harx! he cometh—softly treading 
Through the silent night— 

Moonbeams on his pathway shedding 
Pale and holy light— 

’Tis the voice of my beloved 
Floats in music near— 

Angels hush the harps of Heaven 
Sweeter strains to hear: 

The gems of eve their moisture leave 
In his far-flowing hair— 

Oh! come to me, my spirit’s love, 
Chill sighs the dewy air. 


Hark! I hear his steps retreating 
Through the silent night, 

While my soul, like bride forsaken, 
Drooping mourns his flight: 

In vain I seek him whom I love, 
Here sad I weep alone— 

Tell me, Zion’s daughters, tell me 
Where my love is flown. 

By starry beam I mark the gleam 
Of his far-flowing hair— 

Return to me, my spirit’s love, 
Chill sighs the dewy air. 
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Amone the animals inferior to man in the scale 
of being, no order presents stronger claims to the 
attention of the fair student of nature than the 
birds. Beautiful denizens of the air and the 
grove! they form the most interesting feature in 
the wild natural landscape, which they adorn with 
their elegance and grace, and enliven with their 
music. 


tenderness; the asylum of helplessness; the scene 
of a thousand anxious cares, and courageous, pro- 
tecting efforts; the dear abode of beauty and 
song. 

What would the fields and groves delight us 
without the birds, darting from tree to tree in 
graceful curves, and sending forth their mellifluous 
notes floating upon the summer breeze? The 
most careless observer of nature is sensible to the 
charms of their society; but the attentive student 
of their history and habits invariably becomes 
an enthusiast. Witness the self-devotion of Wil- 
son, sacrificing fortune, health, life itself, to the 
observation and description of their habits; and 
the ardour of Audubon, penetrating the trackless 
forests in the prosecution of this favourite study, 
forgetful alike of the weight of years, and the al- 
lurements of ease, fortune, and fame! 

The birds of our own country present the fairest 
and most attractive page in its natural history; the 
page of all others most appropriate for the study 
of our countrywomen. Our readers will, there- 
fore, not deem it impertinent if we occasionally 
present to their notice the figures and descriptions 
of such of our native birds as are most interest- 
ing on account of their plumage, their notes, or 
their habits. Such a proceeding on our part, we 
are persuaded, will serve to develope new sources 
of pleasure to our readers, by making thetn more 
intimately acquainted with the character of a 
large class of visitors, who bring to their own 
gardens and groves, every season, their regular 
tribute of beauty, grace, and song. At any rate, 
we are determined to make the experiment; and, 
accordingly, in this number we present our 
readers with accurately drawn and coloured 
figures of three American birds, who will be re. 
cognised by many as old acquaintances, and wel- 
comed by all, as celebrated personages, of whom 
it is richly worth while to possess lives and por- 
traits. We now present the Carpinat GrosBeEak, 
or Rep Bran, (Loria Cardinalis, Fie.1,)the Cepar 
Brrp, (Ampelis Americana, Fic. 2,) and the Bat- 
TIMORE Ort0Le, (Oriolus Baltimore, Fie. 3.) Our 
artist has done justice to their beauty in his de- 
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Each of their nests is a miniature type of 
domestic affection and happiness; the dwelling of 
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BIRDS. 


(See Plate.) 


lineations. In describing them, we shall rely 
upon the authority of more accurate observers 
than ourselves. 


CARDINAL GROSBEAK. 

This truly magnificent songster, whose loud 
and martial song, and brilliant beauty of plumage, 
alike attract our admiration, is a native of this 
continent, and is found in its favourite localities in 
all parts of the country, from New York to Flori- 
da. His chief haunts, says the author of the Book 
of Cage Birds, from whom we quote this descrip- 
tion, are in low watery thickets, or amid the 
swampy woods that margin the waters of our 
rivers, and small inland streams, among which he 
builds his nest. He is nearly the size of the 
Robin, and of a brilliant scarlet, which is much 
brighter upon its breast. His head is ornament- 
ed with a lofty crest, which is raised or depressed 
at pleasure, while his bill, which is large and 
powerful, is a soft and beautiful coral red. The 
only colour on his person differing from the rest, 
and which is thrown into strong relief by the bril- 
liancy of his other plumage, is a circle of deep 
black passing completely round his head, at the 
base of the bill. His eye is very expressive, and 
of a dark hazel, while his form is perfect and 
graceful to a degree. 

The song of the Cardinal, which even in con- 
finement is continued for six or eight months in 
the year, is no less striking than his plumage, 
being composed of a clear, loud, and mellow 
whistle, varying in cadence, and given without 
intermission for a considerable length of time, and 
closely resembling the tones of the human voice. 

In confinement, for which he is taken by means 
of trap cages, the Cardinal Grosbeak possesses all 
the socmbility and gentleness of his race, becom- 
ing in a short time as tame as a domesticated 
canary. Here he is highly esteemed, and ranks 
next to the. Mocking-bird, than whom he is far 
more beautiful, for power of song. 


CEDAR BIRD. 


The plumage of these birds, says Wilson, is 
of an exquisitely fine and silky texture, lying 
extremely smooth and glossy. Notwithstand- 
ing the name Chatterers given to them, they are 
perhaps the most silent species we have; making 
only a feeble, lisping sound, chiefly as they rise 
or alight. They fly in compact bodies,. of from 
twenty to fifty; and usually alight so close to- 


gether on the same tree, that one half are fre- 
quently shot down at atime. In the months of 
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6 BIRDS. 


July and August, they collect together in flocks, 
and retire to the hilly parts of the State, the 
Blue Mountains, and other collateral ridges of 
the Alleghany, to enjoy the fruit of the Vaccini- 
um uligenosum, whortleberries, which grow there 
in great abundance; whole mountains, for many 
miles, being almost covered with them; and 
where, in the month of August, I have myself 
found the Cedar Birds numerous. In October, 
they descend to the lower, cultivated parts of the 
country, to feed on the berries of the sour gum 
and red cedar, of which last they are immoderate- 
ly fond; and thirty or forty may sometimes be 
seen fluttering among the branches of one small 
cedar tree, plucking off the berries. They are 
also found as far south as Mexico, as appears 
from the accounts of Fernandez, Seba, and others. 
Fernandez saw them near ‘l'ezzeuco, and calls 
them Coquantotl; says they delight to dwell in 
the mountainous parts of the country; and that 
their flesh and song are both indifferent. Most of 
our epicures here are, however, of a diiferent 
opinion, as to their palatableness; for, in the fall 
and beginning of summer, when they become 
very fat, they are in considerable esteem for the 
table; and great numbers are brought to the 
markets of Philadelphia, where they are sold 
from twelve to twenty-five cents per dozen. Dur- 
ing the whole winter and spring they are occa- 
sionally seen; and, about the twenty-fifth of May, 
appear in numerous parties, making great havoc 
among the early cherries, selecting the best and 
ripest of the fruit. Nor are they easily intimi- 
dated by the presence of Mr. Scarecrow; for I 
have seen a flock deliberately feasting on the fruit 
of a loaded cherry-tree, while on the same tree 
one of these guardian angels, and a very formida- 
ble one too, stretched his stiffened arms, and dis- 
played his dangling legs, with all the pomposity 
of authority. In May, before the cherries are 
ripe, they are lean, and little else is found in their 
stomachs than a few shrivelled cedar berries, the 
refuse of the former season, and a few fragments 
of beetles and other insects, which do not appear 
to be their common food; but in June, while 
cherries and strawberries abound, they become 
extremely fat; and, about the tenth or twelfth of 
that month, disperse over the country in pairs to 
breed; sometimes fixing on the cedar, but gene- 
rally choosing the orchard for that purpose. 

This species is also found in Canada, where it 
is called Recollet, probably, as Dr. Latham sup- 
poses, from the colour and appearance of its crest 
resembling the hood of an order of friars of that 
denomination. It has also been met with by 
several of our voyagers on the northwest coast 
of America, and appears to have an extensive 
range. 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


This, says Wilson, is a bird of passage, arriv- 
ing in Pennsylvania, from the south, about the 
beginning of May, and departing towards the 
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latter end of August, or the beginning of Septem- 
ber. From the singularity of its colours, the con- 
struction of its nest, and its preferring the apple- 
trees, weeping willows, walnut, and tulip-trees, 
adjoining the farm-house, to build on, it is gene- 
rally known, and, as usual, honoured with a 
variety of names, such as Hang-nest, Hanging- 
bird, Golden Robin, Fire-bird, (from the bright 
orange seen through the green leaves, resembling 
a flash of fire,) &c., but more generally the Balti- 
more Bird, so named, as Catesby informs us, 
from its colours, which are black and orange, 
being those of the arms or livery of Lord Baltimore, 
formerly proprietary of Maryland. 

The Baltimore Oriole is seven inches in length; 
bill, almost straight, strong, tapering to a sharp 
point, black, and sometimes lead-coloured, above, 
the lower mandible light blue towards the base. 
Head, throat, upper part of the back and wings, 
black; lower part of the back, rump, and whole 
under parts, a bright orange, deepening into ver- 
milion on the breast; the black on the shoulders 
is also divided by a band of orange; exterior edges 
of the greater wing coverts, as well as the edges 
of the secondaries, and part of those of the prima- 
ries, white; the tail-feathers under the coverts, 
orange; the two middle ones, from thence to the 
tips, are black; the next five, on each side, 
black near the coverts, and orange towards the 
extremities, so disposed that, when the tail is ex- 
panded, and the coverts removed, the black 
appears in the form of a pyramid, supported on 
an arch of orange. ‘Tail, slightly forked, the ex- 
terior feather on each side a quarter of an inch 
shorter than the others; legs and feet light blue, 
or lead colour; iris of the eye, hazei. 

Almost the whole genus of Orioles belonging 
to America, with a few exceptions, build pensile 
nests. Few of them, however, equal the Balti- 
more in the construction of these receptacles for 
their young, and in giving them, in such a supe- 
rior degree, convenience, warmth, and security. 
For these purposes he generally fixes on the high, 
bending extremities of the branches, fastening 
strong strings of hemp or flax, round two forked 
twigs, corresponding to the intended width of the 
nest; with the same materials, mixed with quan- 
tities of loose tow, he interweaves or fabricates a 
strong, firm kind of cloth, not unlike the sub- 
stance of a hat in its raw state, forming it into a 
pouch of six or seven inches in depth, lining it 
substantially with various soft substances, well 
interwoven with the outward netting; and lastly, 
finishes with a layer of horse-hair; the whole 
being shaded from the sun and rain by a natural 
pent-house, or canopy of leaves. 

The song of the Baltimore is a clear, mellow 
whistle, repeated at short intervals, as he gleams 
among the branches. There is in it a certain wild 
plaintiveness and naiveté extremely interesting. 

The Baltimore inhabits North America from 
Canada to Mexico, and is even found as far south 
as Brazil. 
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THE BRIDAL VISITS. 


ALTERED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY MISS AUGUSTA BRIGNAL, 


ALBERTINE DE Rostain was the only daughter 
of a colonel of artillery, who had carefully super- 
intended her education. She had been lately 
united to Achille de Meneval, the only inheritor 
of a name much respected in the annals of the 
law. This marriage cemented the bands of friend- 
ship between two families who had long been on 
terms of intimacy. Albertine united to great 
personal attractions, a happy disposition and an 
observing mind. She did not regard the marriage 
tie merely as an emancipation from paternal au- 
thority, but seriously applied herself to study the 
best way of ensuring the happiness of herself and 
the amiable man whose destiny was now insepa- 
rably united to hers. The old custom of return- 
ing the visits of her relations, on the occasion of 
her marriage, she resolved to turn to account, in 
observing the interior of the different families 
with a view to her own domestic arrangements. 
She had observed that this custom had been 
generally used among the ostentatious as a means 
of displaying their wedding finery, or among those 
in middle life as an occasion for spiteful and en- 
vious remarks. As her intention was widely 
different, she commenced her preparations in a 
style of simplicity, which carefully avoided any 
appearance of rivalling or eclipsing any of her 
companions in the same circumstances. Her dress, 
even, was not composed of the diamonds or lace, 
usually profusely exhibited on such occasions, 
and, instead of using the equipage of her father, 
she employed a hired carriage, and, furnished 
with tablettes, in which to sketch the result of 
her observations, she arranged the order of her 
visits so as to form the strongest contrast in man- 
ners, age, and style. 

At the usual hour for visiting, they commenced 
their tour, and their first visit was paid to the 
grand uncle of Achille, an old president of the 
parliament; he resided in the Place Royale, and 
the air of the hotel, of the decrepid porter and of 
the old valet who bent under the weight of his 
old-fashioned fivery, transported, in imagination, 
our young couple to the days of Louis Quatorze. 
Even to the barking spaniels who defended the 
entrance of the salon, and the screams of two par- 
rots, all was in the style of living of the times of 
Ninon de |’Enclos and Scarron. 


shaded with a green screen, and listening with an 
air of tender attention to a romance of M’lle Scu- 
deri, which his faithful and beloved companion 
was reading to him. The latter was, at least, 
seventy years of age, and dressed in a fashion as 
antique as his own. Her deshabille was a gown of 
quilted yellow satin, gauze cap, black velvet far- 
thingale, trimmed with blonde, a small green silk 
apron, high heeled shoes, and her face rouged and 
adorned with black patches. She ceased reading 
on the entrance of her visiters, who underwent a 
deliberate and scrutinising survey from the old 
people. Apparently it was satisfactory, and they 
succeeded still further in pleasing them by the 
deferential attention with which Albertine listened 
to the description of the old lady’s wedding and 
the innumerable rejections she had made in favour 
of her beloved husband, while his uncle vaunted 
his youthful exploits, and received with undis- 
guised satisfaction the judicious praises by Achille, 
of the ancient dignity of the law and the imposing 
character of the magistrates of his time. The con- 
versation was gay and spirited, and the kind old 
lady concluded by wishing Albertine a union as 
long and uninterruptedly happy as her own had 
been. 

The young bride was delighted to find such 
freshness of heart and purity of manners in the 
midst of the infirmities of old age. And Achille 
could not forbear exclaiming, ‘‘ And such people 
have been ridiculed for their gothic habits! those 
who call this dotage, may gain by imitating them!”’ 
Albertine regarded him tenderly, and silently 
prayed that they also might be all-sufficient to each 
other after fifty years of union. As soon as she 
was in the carriage, she commenced her tablettes 
by inserting under the head of the first visit, ‘‘Af- 
fecting picture of half a century of happiness; 
model to copy.”’ 

They drove next to the Rue St. Louis, the resi- 
dence of a cousin of Albertine. He had been 
only a few months married to an heiress, who, 
against the wishes of her friends, had preferred 
him to the most brilliant offers. The carriage en- 
tered under a rich peristyle and stopped before a 
vestibule adorned with statues and paintings. 
Two laced footmen introduced them to a vast 
antechamber where they were kept waiting some 
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5 The old magistrate received them, seated in his minutes. They were then shown into a magnifi- 
> spring-seat armchair, in a dressing gown of grey cent salon, in which seemed assembled all that 
} damask, furred shoes, his cap adorned with a luxury and wealth could invent. At last, after an 
} wide yellow ribbon in a double bow, his eyes impatient half hour, the possessor of all this splen- 
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8 THE BRIDAL VISITS. 


dour entered, in an elegant morning robe, which 
hung loosely on her form, her fair hair, negligently 
confined by a comb, fell in luxuriant curls on her 
lovely neck, which was partially covered by a small 
cashmere. She had just risen, and her heavy eyes 
and pallid cheeks announced weariness and ex- 
haustion. She threw herself carelessly on the 
ample sofa, and invited Albertine to take a seat 
beside her, while a scarcely perceptible glance 
and motion of her lips, betrayed her contemptu- 
ous opinion of the simplicity of the bride’s ap- 
pearance. ‘‘I should have been denied to any 
but you,”’ said she, ‘‘ for I was all night at a ball 
and am quite exhausted.’’ Achille expressed his 
regret that her repose had been disturbed. ‘‘ My 
repose! it is a long time since I have had repose 
—my pulse throbs, and you cannot conceive how 


, 


nervous I have become.”’ 

‘*One so much admired and so much sought, 
must pay the penalty of fatigue: but how is your 
husband?”’ 

** Indeed I do not know! 
in—six days.”’ 

** He is not in town, then?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, but he spends his mornings at bil- 
liards; he rides till six, then he dines alone, and 
so do I; so, unless we meet by chance at the 
opera or elsewhere, we scarcely see each other.”’ 

An involuntary sigh accompanied these words 
which did not escape the penetration of Albertine. 
The conversation languished, and with the cus- 
tomary compliments, they took leave, and with 
feelings of regret Albertine added to her tablettes: 
** Not one year of happiness; divorce in prospect; 
model to avoid.”’ 

Several visits which next succeeded were of no 
note, until they drove to the residence of a young 
counsellor of the Cour Royale. He had been a 
college friend of Achille; and had married a young 
orphan whose education had been completed by 
himself since their marriage; but all his assiduity 
had been unable to remove an unconquerable 
timidity in her, which had been produced by the 
rigid and austere system of her parents. If, some- 
times, she ventured into society, she was so spell- 
bound by ‘ mauvaise honte,’ that she appeared 
like an uninformed country girl, or a stupid au- 
tomaton. Albertine had so considered her, and 
had often pitied the agreeable man who was so ill- 
matched. On alighting, they were shown, at once, 
into a salon, where everything was arranged by 
the hand of taste and neatness. From the adjoin- 
ing apartment came the sound of a sonata of 
Dussek, performed with a precision and taste 
which charmed them. The sound ceased sud- 
denly, and the performer, embarrassed and timid, 
made her appearance. By degrees she became 
more assured, and sustained the conversation with 
a simple grace and sincerity which inspired her 
visiters with repentance for their hasty prejudice 
against her. The young counsellor returned be- 
fore the visit was finished, and united with his 
cherished companion to render it the most agree- 
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able they had made. Encouraged by his pre- 
sence, the young wife gave full play to her imagi- 
nation, with which she embellished her profound 
knowledge and cultivated taste. ‘This visit made 
a deep impression on our heroine; she perceived 
that the woman most famed for skining in so- 
ciety, is often less estimable than she, who, un- 
observed and quiet, silently makes her observa- 
tions, and, profiting by all that passes before 
her, treasures for domestic use the talents others 
waste on a thankless multitude. She felt that her 
admiration for the young counsellor’s wife, was 
founded on esteem, and her inscription was— 
‘*Unsuspected merit; inestimable acquaintance; 
a friend to secure.”’ 

This visit had been so much prolonged beyond 
bounds, that it was much later than they expect- 
ed. They hurried on to the Rue de Vendéme, 
near the Boulevards. Here resided a silly Baron- 
ess, who fancied herself a wit, and that all who ap- 
proached her were dazzled by her brilliancy. As 
she always passed the night in company, she 
was never visible till three o’clock. Here they 
met a less agreeable surprise. Instead of the 
nonsense and folly which she generally poured 
forth in volumes, she received them with chilling 
coldness and negligent attire. No longer under 
the excitement of a circle, she appeared to be re- 
cruiting herself for her next public appearance. 
In her hand was a collection of anecdotes and 
witticisms, which she was committing to memory, 
and her voice and observations were so dull and 
unnatural, that Albertine could scarcely conceal 
the ennui with which she was infected. They 
took a hasty leave, and Achille remarked that, 
‘**In general, it is thus with people of pretension, 
whose conversation is seasoned with borrowed 
wit. In public nothing is more pleasing; in pri- 
vate nothing more dull. And when they are 
found out for what they are worth, in society, 
they inflict at home the disappointment and spite 
they feel at public neglect.”’ 

**Tt shall certainly,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ be the last 
time I shall expose myself to the caprices of the 
Baroness.”’ 

She wrote her observations in these words:— 
‘* Talent for varnishing; a piece of drawing-room 
furniture; intolerable intercourse.’’ 

Their next pause was at the dwelling of Mad. 
de St. Roman, a young widow of the provincial 
noblesse. Haughty,vain, and a coquette, she placed 
her happiness in following the extreme of the 
fashion in all things. Her toilette announced a 
liberal income, though it was generally known 
that she married her old husband from necessity, 
and that he had left her a very moderate sum at 
his death. They asked the porter of the hotel to 
direct them to the apartment of Madame. 

‘*Back room; fifth floor,’’ replied he rough- 
ly. 
‘** Fifth floor,’’ repeated Albertine, as she ga- 
thered her dress round her with care, and follow- 


ed her husband up a dark and dirty staircase, 
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‘the lady is as humble in her apartment as she 
is liberal in her attire.”’ 

Arriving at the place indicated, they knocked, 
hesitatingly, at a dirty looking door, which was 
opened by a woman who appeared to be half 
chambermaid, half washerwoman. They could 
scarcely recognise the lady they sought in this 
disguise. She was in shocking deshabille; her hair 
was concealed by a coarse coloured handkerchief, 
and a grey linen apron covered her dress. She 
had been occupied in washing her clothes, and 
her confusion was extreme in being detected in so 
menial an employment. Her apartment was fur- 
nished as might be expected from her character. 
The bedstead was of the most ordinary descrip- 
tion, and the mattress and covering extremely 
mean; an old chest of drawers and a few old chairs 
covered with faded yellow velvet, were in strong 
eontrast with a full length mirror, that indispensa- 
ble article of a coquette’s apartment. Across the 
room was extended a line, on which were drying 
a rich India muslin dress and two fine cambric 
chemises, trimmed with lace. The scene was 
complete, when she, in haste, drew forth from the 
drawers a superb cashmere with a palm-leaf bor- 
der, and threw it over her shoulders, then dex- 
terously substituting a pink head-dress for the 
madras handkerchief, she reassumed her usual air 
of consequence, and thought she succeeded in 
making the new couple sensible of the superiority 
of her rank. Albertine, though the daughter of 
an officer of high rank, did not feel disposed to 
contest the value of the prerogatives of which she 
seemed so proud, and she felt only pity for her 
foolish vanity. Her husband, by a glance, ap- 
proved her moderation, and they retired with the 
conviction that the unhappy woman deprived her- 
self of necessaries, in order to seem to possess 
more wealth than she really did. Albertine could 
scarcely recover from her surprise, and, resolving 
never to imitate this foolish creature, she wrote 
the following words: ‘‘ Poverty struggling with 
vanity; long suffering for a moment of brilliancy; 
dupe of herself.”’ 

** Let us enter here,’’ said Achille, as he stop- 
ped the carriage in the Rue |’Eustache. ‘‘ My 
friend Dustrol lives here; he lives on his half 
pay as an officer in the cavalry, and is a well in- 
formed man, and the very soul of honour. I have 
been fortunate enough to obtain for him, as a re- 
ward for his services, an easy employment, which 
he contrives to make support his infirm mother, 
his wife and three children.”’ 

‘* Most willingly,’’ replied Albertine; ‘‘ and I 
may expect to find here some notes to embellish 
my collection.”’ 

The stairs by which they ascended, were clean 
and well lighted; in front of the door was a neat 
mat, and on rapping at the door it was opened by a 
child of eight or nine years, who showed them 
into a smaller antechamber, which served as an 
eating room. Here two young girls were setting 
the table for dinner, and Dustrol himself was just 
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entering at another door. His face beamed with 
pleasure and surprise at the sight of Meneval, and 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear Meneval! how can I 
express my sense of your condescension in bring- 
ing your charming bride to our humble home.”’ 

‘Do I not bring her to a sincere well-wisher, 
my friend? allow me to present you to my wife.’’ 

‘* To become also my friend,’’ said Albertine, 
‘*as are all who are my husband’s.”’ 

‘*‘And Madame Dustrol, where is she?’’ 

‘She is here,’’ answered madame herself, ad- 
vancing from the kitchen, where she had been, in 
fact, assisting to prepare the dinner. She spoke 
in a strong provincial accent, and had a clean 
white apron before her. There was even a de- 
gree of taste in the simplicity of her costume, and 
her manners, though homebred, had not the slight- 
est tinge of vulgarity. Her fresh and smiling 
countenance announced a mind at ease, and a 
consciousness of a full share of domestic felicity. 
She then presented her two daughters and the 
little son who had opened the door for them. As 
it was now their dinner time, the children placed 
the seat for their paralytic grandmother, who was 
never kept waiting, and Dustrol expressed his 
wish that his guests would add to the favour of 
their visit, that of joining their meal. ‘‘ We can 
add to our dinner to-day,’’ said he, ‘‘a fine 
carp, which a relation has sent us from Stras- 
bourg, and which my good Adéle has prepared 
with her own hands.’’ 

They readily complied and declared the invita- 
tation irresistible. Albertine also said the carp 
was her favourite dish, and stipulated that there 
should be no addition to what was already pre- 
pared. She delighted the happy father by com- 
mending the neatness and industry of his children, 
who were eagerly placing seats for the unexpected 
guests. Dustrol was somewhat vain of his man- 
agement, and expended in real comfort all that 
might be considered superfluous. In his home, 
even with his small means, he managed to pro- 
cure an abundance, which is sometimes wanting 
in opulent families, particularly in Paris, where 
the rich are often actually poor! 

While they were conversing, the little son an- 
nounced dinner, and Dustrol himself helped his 
infirm mother, in which he was assisted by Al- 
bertine, who was well accustomed to those filial 
cares. The poor invalid acknowledged her grati- 
tude by a smile, though her malady prevented 
her speaking. The dinner was enlivened by 
general cheerfulness, goodness and warmth of 
heart. The carp surpassed all expectation, and 
formed the chief article of their repast. The 
time passed rapidly. Constraint and ceremony 
were laid aside, and their mutual friendships 
strengthened every moment. Albertine declared 
that she had not been so happy at any of the 
splendid parties which had been given on her 
marriage, and they did not think of departing till 
it struck eight o’clock. It was scarcely light 
enough to enable her to add to her tablettes— 
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10 A DISCONTENTED MIND TO THE NIGHT. 


‘*Contented mediocrity preferable to wealth; 
manners of the golden age; friends to cherish.’’ 

Their visits were continued tili ten o’clock. 
Among the wealthy inhabitants of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, they perceived a perseverance in 
the austere manners of a capital, and a religious 
intolerance. In other quarters they were amused 
at the airs and haughty demeanour of certain par- 
venues, which they thought more insupportable 
than the prejudices of high birth. Albertine con- 
tinued her observations and notes, and, guided by 
her excellent judgment, she formed for herself a 
system which ensured the happiness she desired. 
Nor, when invited to the beautiful soirées of the 
capital, where iced sherbet or steaming punch 
were served in rich crystals and vases of silver, 


did she forget the plain covers of Dustrol, and the 5 





carp of the Rhine. Albertine reflected deeply on 
these things, and, in reviewing her notes she ter- 
minated them by these words, which I repeat to 
all young married people who have read this his- 
tory: ‘‘ Matrimony is a long voyage, in which the 
paths are strewed with flowers and thorns:—we 
must expect to find smiling plains and frowning 
precipices; and some stormy weather as well as a 
serene sky;—do not forget, young travellers, that 
the best way of bearing the fatigues and avoiding 
the dangers, is to pursue the straight path un- 
ostentatiously. A brilliant train often wanders 
astray; a quiet march is more sure; each carries 
his own baggage, and they arrive at their goal, 
mutually supporting each other, and blessing the 
chain that unites them.”’ 


A DISCONTENTED MIND TO THE NIGHT. 


BY MISS JOANNA BAILLIE * 


How thick the clouds of Night are ranged o’er head! 
Confusing darkness o’er the earth is spread— 
The clouded moon her cheering count’nance hides, 
And feeble stars between the ragged sides 
Of broken clouds, with unavailing ray, 
Look through to mock the traveller on his way. 
Tree, bush and ragged rock, and hollow dell, 
In deeper shade their forms but dimly tell, 
To cheat the weary wanderer’s doubtful eye, 
While chilly, fitful winds come ruffling by ; 
And tangled briars perplex the darkened pass; 
And slimy reptiles glimmer on the grass ; 
And stinging night-flies spend their quickened spite— 
Inhospitable are thy shades, O Night! 

Now hard suspicion bars the creaking door, 
And safe within the selfish worldlings snore; 
And wealthy fools are warm in downy bed; 
And houseless beggars shelter in the shed ; 
And nestling coveys cower beneath the brake, 
While prowling mischief only is awake. 
Each hole and den sends forth its cursed brood, 
And hungry, shvage creatures range the wood. 
The thievish vagrant plies his thriftless trade, 
Beneath the friendly shelter of the shade; 
While bolder risk the lawless robber braves: 
The day for fools was made, and night for knaves. 

Now welcome unveil’d moon! thy light display, 
And guide a weary traveller on his way. 


Hill, wood and vale are bright’ning in her beam, 

And wavy silver glitters on the stream ; 

The distant pathway shows distinct and clear, 

From far inviting, though perplexed when near; 

For blacker shadows gain deceitful length, 

And smaller objects strange, unwonted strength, 

Each step misguiding, to the eye unknown 

A shining gutter from a glistening stone, 

Its wayward shadows lie across the ground, 

The more perplexing for the brightness round. 

Deceitful are thy smiles, untoward Night! 

Thy gloom is better than deceitful light. 

Then welcome is yon cloud that onward sails, 

And all this glaring show in darkness veils. 

Yet see how soon the fleeting shade is past, 

And streamy brightness shoots across the waste. 
Shadows again are borne upon the wind; 

Succeeding brightness travels fast behind, 

And now it low’rs. Unkind, inconstant Night! 

Fie on thy tricks! be either dark or light! 

Yet take thy will, whate’er thy changes be, 

I was a fool to put my trust in thee. 


* “T have copied out one of my poems for the ‘Lady’s 
Book,’ which you will find enclosed. It is one of different 
‘ Addresses to the Night,’ from minds of different moods; 
and I believe I have picked out the best for you.”—E£z- 
tract from the letter of Miss Baillie to the Editor. 
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THE WINTER FLOWER. 


BY MISS MARGARET COXE. 


Author of “ Wonders of the Deep,” “ Infant Brother,” “ The Young Lady's Companion,” &c. 


In many parts of our Union a custom prevails 
of ornamenting the Episcopal churches with ever- 
greens at Christmas, which usage has been de- 
rived immediately from our English ancestors; 
some of whom trace the origin of it, to the Jewish 
church, in which similar customs, at the command 
of God to Moses, were originally established in 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and were perpetuated 
after the restoration of the Hebrews from their 
long captivity, at the command of Artaxerxes, 
under Nehemiah. Neh. viii. 14-18. 

There is a beautiful village church now stand- 
ing in New Jersey, whose charter still retains 
the signature of good Queen Anne, in which the 
usage now referred to has obtained from time 
immemorial. On each return of the hallowed 
season set apart by the Episcopal Church for the 
celebration of the nativity of the Lord of Glory, 
there were those to be found, whose office has 
been poetically described by one of the watchmen 
on the walls of this particular tower of the city of 
Zion:* 


“ The thickly woven boughs they wreath 

Through every hallowed fane, 

A soft reviving odour breathe 
Of summer’s gentle reign, 

And rich the ray of mild green light 
Which, like an emerald glow, 

Comes struggling through the latticed height 
Upon the crowd below.” 


The hand of improvement has, in modern days, 
been laid on that beloved edifice, and its interior 
no longer exhibits the rustic simplicity which 
formerly characterised it,—both internally and 
externally. Nevertheless, it is still deeply en- 
deared to the hearts of those who, having been 
dedicated to God at its altar in infancy, and 
having continued to worship through advancing 
years within its courts, find their earliest, purest, 
and holiest associations connected with it, so 
that among the host of God’s temples through- 
out the land, none other can be found, which 
in their eyes appears so much to be ‘‘the gate of 
Heaven.”’ 

Many years since, a portion of the youthful 
members of this rural congregation were en- 
gaged, during the few days preceding Christmas, 
in adorning the windows and the snowy walls of 
the church- with wreaths, composed of beautiful 
evergreens brought from the neighbouring woods. 


* The Rev. Wm. Crosswell, of Auburn, late of Christ 
Church, Boston. 


¢ 
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Another group was busily occupied in clothing, 
with a verdant covering, certain alphabetical 
devices, designed to form the same inscription, 
which the prophet Zechariah prophetically inti- 
mates, is in the glorious days of the millen- 
nium, to be seen on every part of the temple of 
God, ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord.’’ 

Years of sorrow, and ‘‘ the tide of time,’’ have 
rolled away since the period of which I speak; 
the venerable shepherd of that little flock, who 
watched with gentle and pleasant emotions, the 
labours of his young parishioners, now sleeps by 
the side of the church he loved in life, and many, 
very many of the lambs of his fold, whose hearts 
and hands were at that time closely intent in 
adorning the courts of God’s earthly dwelling- 
place, have, we trust, through ‘‘the grave and 
gate of death, passed to a joyful resurrection,”’ 
and to a happy and eternal resting-place in the 
heavenly temple of God. 

Among the evergreens employed in ornament- 
ing this village church, was the Chimaphila Um- 
bellata, or Pipsissewa, whose glossy leaves of 
dark green formed a beautiful addition to the 
wreaths of running and ground pine, of which 
the festoons were chiefly composed. 

On one occasion, many years subsequent, while 
engaged in a botanical excursion with some en- 
deared young friends, in a far distant woodland 
scene of the west, some of the party discovered 
a number of specimens of the Chimaphila at a 
period when, from their being in bloom, they 
exhibit the greatest beauty. We had long and 
fruitlessly searched for flowers, and from that 
circumstance, the sight of these lovely blossoms 
afforded, as was natural, unwonted pleasure. 
Their waxen petals, and delicately formed and 
coloured stigma and stamens, commanded uni- 
versal admiration, for their intrinsic loveliness, 
and for the beautiful contrast presented by them 
to the glossy rich green of the leaves. 

The sight of this simple flower had awakened, 
in my own breast, peculiarly tender emotions. It 
came blended with the hallowed associations clus- 
tered round the days already alluded to, and the 
forms of the loved and departed seemed to hover 
around, alike indisposing and unfitting the mind 
for conversation on ordinary topics. However 
hard and reluctant to bestow the meed of sympa- 
thy, the heart of man may become in riper years, 
when exposed to unfavourable influences, yet it is 
nevertheless true, that children, unless it be those 
whose natures have been chilled by some blight- 
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ing power, are ready to waken into sympathy 
with the hearts of those whom they love. 
Accordingly, when I simply mentioned to my 
young companions, when, and by whom, I had 
formerly seen the Chimaphila twined into wreaths, 
and why these circumstances had endeared the 
plant to me, they at once entered into my feel- 
ings, and evinced a chastened tone of sentiment, 
and even moved in a more considerate and gentle 
manner than usual. Previously, they had tripped 
along joyously and full of life; now their steps 
partook insensibly of the measured and reve- 
rential air, which almost all beings of earthly 
mould find stealing over them when they enter a 
grave-yard, and feel 
“ The visible quiet of that holy ground 
And breathe its soothing air.” 


We walked along in silence for some time, each 
occupied with her own thoughts, when feeling 
involuntarily self-rebuked for blighting the cheer- 
fulness of the group around me, without having 
improved the lesson to some useful purpose, I 
said, 

‘* Let us sit down, my dear children, on this 
grassy slope and rest ourselves after our walk, 
and perhaps I can draw some moral from this 
simple flower, whose sight has recalled so vividly 
scenes of by-gone days, and 

“Fetched them, 

From out the shadows where they lie, 

Into the first warmth of their original sunshine.” 
‘*The garlands I have spoken of were employed 
as emblems of thankfulness and praise; they soon 
faded away and perished. Many of those whose 
hearts and hands were busily occupied on the oc- 
casion referred to, have, like the festoons which 
they were wreathing, passed away from human 
sight. Some of their precious remains are now 
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reposing peacefully in the beautiful churchyard 
which surrounds the temple of their infancy;— 
one cherished one has found her last narrow 
home in the grave-yard of the extreme south, 
whose balmy clime she sought, but in vain, to 
gratify the anxious wishes of those she loved; 
while many of the remainder are still scattered 
in their pilgrim journey through the vale of 
Baca. But my children, those departed ones 
‘died in faith,’ and their happy spirits are now 
rejoicing in their Father’s house, having been 
admitted into some of the many mansions which 
our blessed Lord informed his disciples he was 
going to prepare for his faithful people. 

‘*'The Scriptures compare the church, which 
God has been for ages, and still is, gathering out 
of all people and nations, to a fair and beautiful 
temple rising silently, but surely, in the world. 
The verdant festoons added greatly to the beauty 
of the edifice which I have described; so, my 
young friends, each of us that overcometh shall, 
we are assured, be ‘made a pillar in the temple 
of our God.’ When called on to resign beloved 
Christian friends, we should then, in faith and 
hope, follow them into God’s heavenly temple, 
and behold them, released from the burden of 
sin and sorrow which once oppressed them, and 
sometimes, it may be, obscured their loveliness, 
and shining with beautiful lustre in proportion to 
the degrees of holiness to which they severally 
attained on earth, for in the resurrection of the 
dead ‘one star is to differ from another star in 
glory!’ ”’ 

The shades of evening having begun to steal 
over the landscape, we resumed our walk, but 
from that day forth, whenever winter returned, 
the Chimaphila was sought, even amidst frost and 
snow, with more than wonted interest, and thence- 
forth became a cherished flower to all the party. 
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TO A CHILD. 


BY A LADY. 


Tuat volume, richly gilt, behold; 

Its leaves seem formed of solid gold! 

Now leaf by leaf the book untold— 
Where is its brilliance gone? 

The gold is scarce a narrow rim, 

Thine eye can but the surface skim, 

Dark are the characters and dim, 
’Tis mystery alone. 


Dear child, thus wilt thou find the scene 
Which now bursts on thee like a dream 
Of beauty all, and sparkling sheen, 
Ere thou its leaves dost turn. 
Yet better on each page than gold 
Are the deep lessons that unfold, 
As one by one are there unrolled 
Heart-truths which thou must learn. 


Full many a page will covered be 

With characters as dark to thee, 

Ere time doth give the opening key, 
As were those letters erst. 


Yet from the blinding, saddening page, 

Which must thy energies engage, 

Thou gems wilt gather for thine age 
More pure than dazzled first. 


Yes, thou wilt find, as thou liv’st on, . 

When brilliancy with youth is gone, 

There shineth still an evening sun 
To light life’s closing page: 

Tt will upon the mists of morn 

Cast radiance which was not born 

Till those dense clouds were scattered, torn, 
And beautified by age. 


Thus may all mists be bright for thee, 
Thou child on whom must centred be 
Love which endangers, yet doth free 
From dark temptation’s night: 
Oh! may thy course be ever clear, 
Nor dimmed by one unneedful tear, 
To fit thee for that promised sphere 
Where all that seems is bright. 
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THE VILLAGE ANTHEM. 


BY MRS. C. LEE HENTZ. 


‘ 


‘*Wuart is that bell ringing for?’’ asked Ville- 
neuve of the waiter, who was leaving the room. 
‘* For church,”’ was the reply. 

‘*For church! Oh! is it Sunday ? 
gotten it. I did not think there 
this little village.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ answered the boy, his village 
pride taking the alarm, ‘‘ and a very handsome 
one too. Just look out at that window, sir. Do 
you see that tall, white steeple, behind those big 
trees there? That is the church, and I know 
there is not a better preacher in the whole world 
than Parson Blandford. He was never pestered 
for a word yet, and his voice makes one feel so 
warm and tender about the heart, it does one 
good to hear him.’’ 

Villeneuve cast a languid glance through the 
window, from the sofa on which he was reclining, 
thinking that Parson Blandford was very proba- 
bly some old hum-drum, puritanical preacher, 
whose nasal twang was considered melodious by 
the vulgar ears which were accustomed to listen 
to him. 


I had for- 


yas a church in 


Dull as his present position was, he was 
resolved to keep it, rather than inflict upon him- 
self such an intolerable bore. The boy, who had 
mounted his hobby, continued, regardless of the 
unpropitious countenance of his auditor. 

‘‘Then there is Miss Grace Blandford, his 
daughter, plays so beautifully on the organ! You 
never heard such music in your life. When she 
sits behind the red curtains and you can’t see 
anything but the edge of her white skirt below, 
I can’t help thinking there’s an angel hid there; 
and when she comes down and takes her father’s 
arm, to walk out of church, she looks like an 
angel sure enough.”’ 

Allow- 


ing for all the hyperbole of ignorance, there were 


Villeneuve’s countenance brightened. 


two positive things which were agreeable in them- 
He 
from the sofa, threw aside his dressing gown, 
called for his coat and hat, and commanded the 
delighted boy to direct him to the church, the 
nearest way. His guide, proud of ushering in 
such a handsome and aristocratic looking stranger, 
conducted him to one of the most conspicuous | 
seats in the broad aisle, in full view of the pulpit 
and the orchestre, and Villeneuve’s first glance 
was towards the red curtains, which were drawn 
so close, not even a glimpse of white was granted 
to the beholder. 


selves—music and a young maiden. rose 


; He smiled at his own curiosity. 
} Very likely this angel of the village boy was a 
$ great red-faced, hard-handed country girl, who 
; had been taught imperfectly to thrum the keys of ; 
VOL. XXVI.—2 
} 
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an instrument, and consequently transformed by 
rustic simplicity into a being of superior order. 
No matter, any kind of excitement was better 
than the ennui from which he had been aroused. 
A low, sweet, trembling prelude stole on his ear. 
‘* Surely,’’ thought he, ‘‘ no vulgar fingers press 
those keys—that is the key-note of true har- 
mony.’’ He listened, the sounds swelled, deep- 
} ened, rolled through the arch of the building, 
and sank again with such a melting cadence, the 
tears involuntarily sprang into his eyes. Ashamed 
of his emotions, he leaned his head on his hand 
and yielded unseen to an influence, which, coming 
over him so unexpectedly, had all the force of 
} enchantment. The notes died away, then swell- 
$ ed again in solemn accompaniment with the open- 
} ing hymn. The hymn closed with the melodious. 
$ vibrations of the instrument, and for a few mo- 
ments there was a most profound silence. 
‘*The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him:”’ 
solemn voice. 


uttered a deep, 


Villeneuve raised his head and gazed upon the 
} speaker. He was a man rather past the meridian 
of life, but wearing unmarred the noblest attri- 
$ butes of manhood. His brow was unwrinkled, 
} his piercing eye undimmed, and his tall figure 
majestic and unbowed. The sun inclined from 
the zenith, but the light, the warmth, the splen- 
dour remained in all their power, and the hearts 
of the hearers radiated that light and warmth, till 
an intense glow pervaded the assembly, and the 
opening words of the preacher seemed realised. 
Villeneuve was an Infidel; he looked upon the 
rites of Christianity as theatrical machinery, ne- 
cessary perhaps towards carrying on the great 
drama of life, and when the springs were well 
adjusted and oiled and the pulleys worked with- 
out confusion, and every appearance of art was 
kept successfully in the back-ground, he was 
willing to sit and listen as he would to a fine 
actor when reciting the impassioned language of 
the stage. ‘‘ This man is a very fine actor,’’ was 
his first thought, ‘‘ he knows his part well. 


It is 2 


¢ 


astonishing, however, that he is willing to remain 3 


in such a limited sphere—with such an eye and 
voice—such flowing language and graceful elocu- 
It 


is incomprehensible that he is content to linger in 


tion, he might make his fortune in any city. 

obscurity.’’ Thus Villeneuve speculated, till his 

whole attention became absorbed in the sermon, 

which as a literary production was exactly suited 

to his fastidiously refined taste. The language 

was simple, the sentiments sublime. The preacher 
13 
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did not bring himself down to the capacities of 
his auditors, he lifted them to his, he elevated 
them, he spiritualised them. He was deeply read 
in the mysteries of the human heart, and he knew 
that however ignorant it might be of the truths of 
science and the laws of metaphysics, it contained 
many a divine spark which only required an eli- 
citing touch to kindle. He looked down into the 
eyes upturned to him in breathless interest, and 
he read in them the same yearnings after immor- 
tality, the same reverence for the Infinite Majesty 
of the universe, which moved and solemnized his 
own soul, His manner was in general calm and 
affectionate, yet there were moments when he 
swept the chords of human passion with a mas- 
ter’s hand, and the hectic flush of his cheek told 
of the fire burning within. 

‘*He is a scholar, a metaphysician, a philoso- 
pher and a gentleman,’’ said Villeneuve to him- 
“Tf he is an 
actor, he is the best one I ever saw. He is proba- 
bly an enthusiast, who, if he had lived in ancient 


self, at the close of his discourse. 


days, would have worn the blazing crown of 


’ 


martyrdom. I should like to see his daughter.’ 
The low notes of the organ again rose as if in re- 
to his heart’s desire. This there 
was the accompaniment of a new female voice. 
The congregation rose as the words of the an- 
them began. 


sponse time 


It was a kind of doxology, the 
chorus terminating with the solemn expression— 
‘*for ever and ever.’’ The hand of the organist 
no longer trembled. It swept over the keys, as 
if the enthusiasm of an exalted spirit were com- 
The undu- 
lating strains rolled and reverberated till the 
whole house was filled with the waves of har- 

. But high and clear and sweet above those 

of harmony and the mingling voices of the 
ch@ir, rose that single female voice, uttering the 
burden of the anthem, ‘for ever and ever.’’ 
Villeneuve closed his eyes. He was oppressed 
by the novelty of his sensations. Where was he? 
In a simple village church, listening to the min- 
strelsy of a simple village maiden, and he had 
frequented the magnificent cathedral of Notre 
Dame, been familiar there with the splendid ritual 
of the national religion, and heard its sublime 
chantings from the finest choirs in the universe. 


” 


municated to every pulse and sinew. 


Why did those few monotonous words so thrill 
That eternity 
which he believed was the dream of fanaticism, 


through every nerve of his being? 


seemed for a moment an awful reality, as the last 
notes of the Pwan echoed on his ear. 

When the benediction was given and the con- 
gregation was leaving the church, he watched 
impatiently for the foldings of the red curtains to 
part, and his heart palpitated when he saw a 
white-robed figure glide through the opening and 
immediately disappear. The next minute she 
was seen at the entrance of the church, evidently 
waiting the approach of her father, who, sur- 
rounded by his people, pressing on each other to 
catch a kindly greeting, always found it difficult to 
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make his egress. As she thus stood against a 
column which supported the entrance, Villeneuve 
had a most favourable opportunity of scanning her 
figure, which he did with a practised and scruti- 
nising glance. He was accustomed to Parisian 
and English beauty, and comparing Grace Bland- 
ford to the high-born and high-bred beauties of 
the old world, she certainly lost in the compari- 
son. She was very simply drest, her eyes were 
downcast and her features were in complete re- 
pose. Still there was a quiet grace about her 
that pleased him—a blending of perfect simplicity 
and perfect refinement that was extraordinary. 
Mr. Blandford paused as he came down the aisle. 
He had noticed the young and interesting looking 
stranger, who listened with such devout attention 
to all the exercises. He had heard, for in a coun- 
try village such things are rapidly communicated, 
that there was a traveller at the inn, a foreigner 
and an invalid—two strong claims to sympathy 
and kindness. The pallid complexion of the young 
man was a sufficient indication of the latter, and 
the air of high breeding which distinguished him 
was equal to a letter of recommendation in his 
behalf. The minister accosted him with great 
benignity, and invited him to accompany him 
home. 

‘* You are a stranger,” said he, ‘‘ and I under- 
stand an invalid. Perhaps you will find the quiet 
of our household more congenial this day than the 
bustle of a public dwelling.”’ 

Villeneuve bowed his delighted acceptance of 
this most unexpected invitation. He grasped the 
proffered hand of the minister with more warmth 
than he was aware of, and followed him to the 
door where Grace yet stood, with downcast eyes. 

‘* My daughter,’’ said Mr. Blandford, drawing 
her hand through his arm. This simple introduc- 
tion well befitted the place where it was made, 
and was acknowledged by her with a gentle bend- 
ing of the head and a lifting of the eyes, and they 
walked in silence from the portals of the church. 
What a change had the mere uplifting of those 
veiled lids made in her countenance! ‘Two lines 
of a noble bard flashed across his memory— 


“ The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face.” 


Then another line instantaneously succeeded— 


“ And oh! that eye is in itself a soul.” 


There was one thing which disappointed him. 
He did not notice a single blush flitting over her 
fair cheek. He feared she was deficient in sensi- 
bility. It was so natural to blush at a stranger’s 
greeting. He did not understand the nature of 
her feelings. He could not know that one so re- 
cently engaged in sublime worship of the Creator, 
must be lifted above fear or confusion in the pre- 
sence of the creature. Villeneuve had seen much 
of the world, and understood the art of adapted- 
He could 


ness, in the best sense of the word. 


; conform to the circumstances in which he might 
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be placed with grace and ease, and though he was 
too sincere to express sentiments he did not feel, 
he felt justified in concealing those he did feel, 
when he knew their avowal would give pain or 
displeasure. It was a very singular way for him 
to pass the Sabbath. The guest of a village 
Pastor, breathing an atmosphere redolent of the 
sweets of piety, spirituality and holy love. The 
language of levity and flattery, so current in so- 
ciety, would be considered profanation here; and 
a conviction deeply mortifying to his vanity forced 
itself upon him, that all those accomplishments 
for which he had been so much admired, would 
gain him no favour with the minister and his 
daughter. He could not forbear expressing his 
surprise at the location Mr. Blandford had chosen. 

**T would not insult you by flattery,’’ said 
Villeneuve, ingenuously, ‘‘ but I am astonished 











ness as well as my own, in the choice I have 
made.”’ 

Villeneuve was delighted to see a bright blush 
suffuse the modest cheek of Grace—but it was 
the blush of feeling, not of shame. 

‘*T love the country rather than the town,”’ 
said she, ‘‘for I prefer nature to art, meditation 
to action, and the works of God to the works of 
man; and in the constant companionship of my 
father I find more than contentment—I find hap- 
piness, joy.”’ 

Villeneuve sighed—he felt the isolation of his 
own destiny. The last of his family, a traveller 
in a strange land, in pursuit of health, which had 
been sacrificed in the too eager pursuit of the 
pleasures of this world, without one hope to link 
him to another. Affluent and uncontrolled, yet 
sated and desponding, he envied the uncorrupted 





taste of the minister’s daughter. He would have 
bartered all his wealth for the enthusiasm that 
warmed the character of her father. That night 


you do not seek a wider sphere of usefulness. It 
is impossible that the people here should appre- 
ciate your talents, or estimate the sacrifices you 
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make to enlighten and exalt them.”’ 

Mr. Blandford smiled as he answered—‘‘ You 
think my sphere too small, while I tremble at the 
weight of responsibility I have assumed. If I 
have the talents which you kindly ascribe to me, 
I find here an ample field for their exercise. 
There are hundreds of minds around me that 
mingle their aspirations with mine, and even assist 
me in the heavenward journey. In a larger, more 
brilliant circle, I might perhaps gain a more 
sounding name and exercise a wider influence, 
but that influence would not be half as deep and 
heartfelt. I was born and bred in a city, and 
know the advantages such a life can offer; but I 
would not exchange the tranquillity of this rural 
residence, the serenity of my pastoral life, the 
paternal influence I wield over this secluded vil- 
lage and the love and reverence of its upright and 
pure-minded inhabitants, for the splendid sine- 
cure of the Archbishops of our mother-land.”’ 

Villeneuve was astonished to see a man so 
nobly endowed, entirely destitute of the principle 
of ambition. He wanted to ask him how he had 
thus trampled under his feet the honours and dis- 
tinctions of the world. ‘‘ You consider ambition 
a vice, then,’’ said he. 

‘You are mistaken,’”’ replied Mr. Blandford, 
‘*if you believe me destitute of ambition. I am 
one of the most ambitious men in the world. But 
I aspire after honours that can resist the muta- 
tions of time, and partake of the imperishability 
of their Great Bestower.”’ 

There was a silence of some moments, during 
which Mr. Blandford looked upward, and the 
eyes of Grace followed her father’s with kindling 
ray. 

‘*But, your daughter,’’ continued Villeneuve, 
‘can she find contentment in a situation for which 
nature and education have so evidently unfitted 
her?”’ 

‘Let Grace answer for herself,’ said Mr. 
Blandford, mildly; ‘‘ I have consulted her happi- 


’ 


he was awakened by a singular dream. He 
thought he was alone in the horror of thick dark- 
ness. It seemed that he was in the midst of in- 
finity, and yet chained to one dark spot, an im- 
movable speck in the boundless ocean of space. 
‘** Must I remain here for ever?’’ he cried in agony, 
such as is only known in dreams, when the 
spirit’s nerves are all unsheathed. ‘‘ For ever and 
ever,’’ answered a sweet, seraphic voice, high 
above his head, and looking up he beheld Grace, 
reclining on silver-bosomed clouds, so distant she 
appeared like a star in the heavens, yet every 
lineament perfectly defined. ‘‘ Am I then parted 
from thee for ever?’’ exclaimed he, endeavouring 
to stretch out his arms towards the luminous 
point. ‘‘ For ever and ever,’’ responded the same 
heavenly accents, mournfully echoing till they 
died away, and the vision fled. He was not super- 
stitious, but he did not like the impression of his 
dream. He rose feverish and unrefreshed, and 
felt himself unable to continue his journey. Mr. 
Blandford came to see him. He was deeply in- 
terested in the young stranger, and experienced 
the pleasure which every sensitive and intellectual 
being feels in meeting with kindred sensibility 
and intellect. The intimacy, thus commenced, 
continued to increase, and week after week pass- 
ed away, and Villeneuve still lingered near the 
minister and his daughter. His health was invi- 
gorated, his spirits excited by the novel yet pow- 
erful influences that surrounded him. It was 
impossible, in the course of this deepening inti- 
macy, that the real sentiments of Villeneuve 
should remain concealed, for hypocrisy formed no 
part of his character. Mr. Blandford, relying on 
the reverence and affection Villeneuve evidently 
felt for him, believed it would be an easy task to 
interest him in the great truths of religion. And 
it was an easy task to interest him, particularly 
when the father’s arguments were backed by the 
daughter’s persuasive eloquence; but it was a 
most difficult one to convince. The prejudices of 
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education, the power of habit, the hardening influ- 
ence of a worldly life, presented an apparently 
impenetrable shield against the arrows of divine 
truth. 

‘*T respect, I revere the principles of your re- 
ligion,’’ Villeneuve was accustomed to say at the 
close of their long and interesting conversations. 
‘*I would willingly endure the pangs of death, 
yea, the agonies of martyrdom, for the possession 
of a faith like yours. But it is a gift denied to me. 
I cannot force my belief, nor give a cold assent 
with my lips to what my reason and my consci- 
ence belie.’’ 

Mr. Blandford ceased not his efforts, notwith- 
standing the unexpected resistance he encounter- 
ed, but Grace gradually retired from the conflict, 
and Villeneuve found to his sorrow and mortifica- 
tion that she no longer appeared to rejoice in his 
society. There was a reserve in her manners 
which would have excited his resentment, had 
not the sadness of her countenance touched his 
heart. Sometimes when he met her eye it had 
an earnest, reproachful, pitying expression, that 
thrilled to his soul. One evening he came to the 
Parsonage at a later hour than usual. He was 
agitated and pale. ‘‘I have received letters of 
importance,’’ said he; ‘‘I must leave you imme- 
diately. I did not know that all my happiness 
was centered in the intercourse I have been hold- 
ing with your family till this summons came.”’ 
Grace, unable to conceal her emotions, rose and 
left the apartment. Villeneuve’s eyes followed 
her with an expression which made her father 
tremble. He anticipated the scene which follow- 
ed. ‘‘ Mr. Blandford,’’ continued Villeneuve, ‘‘I 
love your daughter. I cannot live without her— 
I cannot depart without an assurance of her love 
and your approbation.’’ 

Mr. Blandford was too much agitated to reply 
—the blood rushed to his temples, then retreating 
as suddenly, left his brow and cheek as colour- 
less as marble. ‘‘I should have foreseen this,’’ 
at length he said. ‘‘ It would have spared us all 
much misery.”’ 

‘**Misery!”’ replied Villeneuve, in a startling 
tone. 

** Yes,’’ replied Mr. Blandford, ‘‘ I have been 
greatly to blame—I have suffered my feelings to 
triumph over my judgment. Villeneuve, I have 
never met a young man who won upon my affec- 
tions as you have done. The ingenuousness, 
ardour, and generosity of your character impelled 
me to love you. I still love you; but I pity you 
still more. I can never trust my daughter’s hap- 
piness in your hands. There is a gulf between 
you—a wall of separation—high as the heavens 
and deeper than the foundations of the earth.’’ 
He paused and bowed his face upon his hands. 
The possibility that his daughter’s happiness 
might be no longer in her own keeping, com- 
pletely overpowered him. Villeneuve listened in 
astonishment and dismay. He, in all the pride of 
affluence and rank, (for noble blood ran in lineal 
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streams through his veins,) to be rejected by an 
obscure village pastor, from mere religious scru- 
ples! It was incredible—one moment his eye 
flashed haughtily on the bending figure before 
him; the next it wavered, in the apprehension 
that Grace might yield to her father’s decision, 
and seal their final separation. ‘‘ Mr. Blandford,"’ 
cried he, passionately, ‘‘I can take my rejection 
only from your daughter—I have never sought 
her love unsanctioned by your approbation—I 
have scorned the guise of a hypocrite, and I have 
a right to claim this from you. You may destroy 
my happiness—it is in your power—but tremble 
lest you sacrifice a daughter’s peace.”’ 

Mr. Blandford recovered his self-command, as 
the passions of the young man burst their bounds. 
He summoned Grace into his presence. ‘‘I yield 
to your impetuous desire,”’ said he, ‘‘ but I would 
to Heaven you had spared me a scene like this. 
Painful as it is, I must remain to be a witness to 
it.’ He took his daughter’s hand as she entered, 
and drew her towards him. Ile watched her 
countenance while the first vows of love to which 
she had ever listened were breathed into her ear 
with an eloquence and a fervour which seemed 
irresistible, and these were aided by the powerful 
auxiliary of a most handsome and engaging per- 
son, and he trembled as he gazed. Her cheek 
kindled, her eye lighted up with rapture, her 
heart panted with excessive emotion. She leaned 
on her father’s arm, unable to speak, but looked 
up in his face with an expression that spoke 
volumes. 

** You love him, then, Grace,’’ said he, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, my God! forgive me the folly, the 
blindness, the madness of which I have been 
guilty.”’ 

Grace started, as if wakening from a dream. 
Her father’s words recalled her to herself—one 
brief moment of ecstasy had been hers—to be fol- 
lowed, she knew, by hours of darkness and sor- 
row. The warm glow faded from her cheek, and 
throwing her arms round her father’s neck, she 
wept unrestrainedly. 

** She loves me,’’ exclaimed Villeneuve—‘‘you 
yourself witness her emotions—you will not sepa- 
rate us—you will not suffer a cruel fanaticism to 
destroy us both.”’ 

‘* Grace,”’ said Mr. Blandford, in a firm voice, 
‘*look up. Let not the feelings of a moment but 
the principles of a life decide. Will you hazard, 
for the enjoyment of a few fleeting years, the un- 
utterable interests of eternity? Will you forsake 
the Master he abjures for the bosom of a stranger? 
In one word, my daughter, will you wed an In- 
fidel?”’ 

Grace lifted her head, and clasping her hands 
together, looked fervently upward. 

‘« Thou art answered,’’ cried Mr. Blandford with 
a repelling motion towards Villeneuve. ‘‘ The 
God she invokes will give her strength to resist 
temptation. Go, then, most unhappy yet beloved 
young man—you have chosen your destiny and 
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we have chosen ours. Yow live for time. We, 
for eternity. As I said before, there is a deep 
gulf between us. Seek not to drag her down into 
the abyss into which you would madly plunge. 
My soul hath wrestled with yours, and you have 
resisted, though I fought with weapons drawn 
from Heaven’s own armoury. TF arewell—our 
prayers and our tears will follow you.”’ 

He extended his hand to grasp Villeneuve’s for 
the last time, but Villeneuve, with every passion 
excited beyond the power of control, rejected the 
motion; and, snatching the hand of Grace, which 
hung powerless over her father’s shoulder, drew 
her impetuously towards him. ‘‘ She loves me,”’ 
exclaimed he, ‘‘ and I will never resign her; I 
swear it by the inexorable Power you so blindly 
worship. Perish the religion that would crush 
the dearest and holiest feelings of the human 
heart. Perish the faith that exults in the sacrifice 
of nature and of love.’’ 

With one powerful arm Mr. Blandford separated 
his daughter from the embrace of her lover, and, 
holding him back with the other, commanded him 
to depart. He was dreadfully agitated, the veins 
of his temples started out like cords, and his 
eyes flashed with imprisoned fires. Villeneuve 
writhed for a moment in his unrelaxing grasp, 
then reeling backward sunk upon a sofa. He 
turned deadly pale and held his handkerchief to 
his face. 

**Oh! father! you have killed him!’’ shrieked 
Grace, springing to his side; ‘‘ he faints! he bleeds, 
he dies!”’ 

Even while Grace was speaking, the white 
handkerchief was crimsoned with blood, the eyes 
of the young man closed, and he fell back insen- 
sible. 

‘* Just Heaven! spare me this curse!’’ cried Mr. 
Blandford. ‘‘ Great God! I have killed them 
both!”’ 

They did indeed look like two murdered vic- 
tims, for the blood which oozed from the young 


man’s lips not only dyed his own handkerchief ‘ 


and neckcloth, but reddened the white dress of 
Grace and stiffened on her fair locks, as her head 
drooped unconsciously on his breast. All was 
horror and confusion in the household. The phy- 
sician was immediately summoned, who declared 
that a blood-vessel was ruptured, and that the 
life of the young man was in the most imminent 
danger. Grace was borne to her own apartment 
and consigned to the care of some kind neigh- 
bours, but Mr. Blandford remained the whole 
night by Villeneuve’s side, holding his hand in 
his, with his eyes fixed on his pallid countenance, 
trembling lest every fluttering breath should be 
his last. About daybreak he opened his eyes, and 
seeing who was watching so tenderly over him, 
pressed his hand and attempted to speak, but the 
doctor commanded perfect silence, assuring him 
that the slightest exertion would be at the hazard 
of his life. For two or three days he hovered on 
the brink of the grave, during which time Mr. 
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Blandford scarcely left his side, and Grace lin- 
gered near the threshold of the door, pale and 
sleepless, the image of despair. One night, when 
he seemed to be in a deep sleep, Mr. Blandford 
knelt by his couch, and in a low voice breathed 
out his soul in prayer. His vigil had been one 
long prayer, but he felt that he must find vent in 
language for the depth and strength of his emo- 
tions. He prayed in agony for the life of the 
young man; for his soul’s life. He pleaded, he 
supplicated; till, language failing, sighs and tears 
alone bore witness to the strivings of his spirit. 
‘“*Yet not my will, oh! God!’’ ejaculated he 
again, ‘‘ but thine be done.”’ 

‘* Amen!”’ uttered a faint voice. The minister 
started as if he had heard a voice from the dead. 
It was Villeneuve who spoke, and whose eyes 
fixed upon him had a most intense and thrilling 
expression. ‘‘ Your prayer is heard,’’ continued 
he. ‘I feel that God is merciful. A ray of di- 
vine light illumines my parting hour. Let me see 
Grace before I die, that our souls may mingle 
once on earth, in earnest of their union here- 
after.’’ 

The minister led his daughter to the couch of 
Villeneuve. He joined her hand in his. ‘* My 
daughter,’’ cried he, ‘‘ rejoice. I asked for him 
life. God giveth unto him long life; yea, life for 
evermore.”’ 

Grace bowed her head on the pale hand that 
clasped her own, and even in that awful moment, 
a torrent of joy gushed into her soul. It was the 
foretaste of an eternal wedlock, and death seemed 
indeed swallowed up in victory. Mr. Blandford 
knelt by his kneeling daughter, and many a time 
during that night they thought they saw the spirit 
of Villeneuve about to take its upward flight; but 
he sunk at length into a gentle slumber, and when 
the doctor again saw him, he perceived a favour- 
able change in his pulse, and told Mr. Blandford 
there was a faint hope of his recovery. ‘‘ With 
perfect quiet and tender nursing,’’ said he, look- 
ing meaningly at Grace, ‘‘ he may yet possibly be 
saved.”’ 

The predictions of the excellent physician were 
indeed fulfilled, for in less than three weeks Ville- 
neuve, though still weak and languid, was able to 
take his seat in the family circle. Mr. Blandford 
saw with joy that the faith which he had embraced 
in what he believed his dying hour, was not aban- 
doned with returning health. He had always re- 
lied on the rectitude of his principles, and now, 
when religion strengthened and sanctified them, 
he felt it his duty to sanction his union with his 
daughter. The business which had summoned 
him so unexpectedly to his native country still re- 
mained unsettled, and as the physician prescribed 
a milder climate, he resolved to try the genial air 
of France. It was no light sacrifice for Mr. Bland- 
ford to give up his daughter, the sole treasury of 
his affections, and doom himself to a solitary home, 
but he did it without murmuring, since he hoped 
the blessing of heaven would hallow their nuptials. 
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Villeneuve promised to return the ensuing year, 
and restore Grace again to her beloved parsonage. 
The Sunday before their departure Grace ac- 
companied her father and husband to the village 
church. Villeneuve saw the boy, who had guided 
him there the first time, standing at the portal. He 
returned his respectful salutation with a warm grasp 
of the hand. ‘‘ He led me to the gate of heaven,”’ 
thought he; ‘‘ he shali not go unrewarded.”’ 
‘*She will be too proud to play on the organ 
any more,’’ said the boy to himself, ‘‘ now that 
she has married a great man and a foreigner;’’ 
but Grace ascended the steps as usual, and drew 
the red curtains closely round her. What the 
feelings of the musician were, within that sacred 
sanctuary, as she pressed the keys, probably for 
the last time, could only be judged from a trem- 





bling touch; but at the close of the services, when 
the same sublime anthem, with the burden “‘ for 
ever and ever,’’ was sung by the choir, Ville- 
neuve recognised the same clear, adoring accents 
which first fell so thrillingly on his ear. He re- 
membered his dream. It no longer filled him with 
superstitious horror. It was caused by the work- 
ings of his dark and troubled mind. Now every 
thought flowed in a new channel; he seemed a 
new being to himself. 

‘* Are we indeed united?’’ said he, while his 
soul hung on the echoes of that sweet strain, 
‘*and shall we be united for ever?”’ 

** For ever and ever,’’ returned the voice of the 
worshipper; and the whole choir, joining in, in a 
full burst of harmony, repeated again and again, 
‘* for ever and ever.”’ 
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Stow ty within his prison walls 
The captive warrior paced; 

He pictured now his native halls, 
And now his wand’rings traced. 
Once more he sees the marble founts 

Near which his childhood played, 
In fancy now his war-horse mounts, 
Now bounds along the glade! 


Why starts the tear drop to his eye ? 
What blanches thus his cheek ? 
Is it the thought of danger nigh— 
Dark clouds that o’er him break # 
Grieves he in bitterness of soul 
For some bright vision fled ? 
Some glory fading from his scroll, 
High hopes that now are dead ? 


Or do the thoughts of thousands slain 
Thus dim with tears his eye— 

Thousands who on the battle- plain 
Resolved to “ do or die.” 

Perhaps he mourns some moment gone 
To ire and vengeance due— 

’Tis some proud deed now lefi undone 
That brings this pallid hue? 


Ah no! ’tis not the battle-plain, 
That blood encrimsoned spot; 

The dying groan, the trumpet strain, 
Are now alike forgot! 

But near him stands, in fancy’s guise, 
His mother’s fragile form, 

She turns on him her glistening eyes, 
All dewed in sorrow’s storm ! 


’Tis that a sister’s glance of love 
Rests, tearful, on him now, 

So brightly cloudless wont to rove 
Beneath the arching brow! 

Ah! mighty is affection’s tie, 
That binds in joy or grief! 

And he that man of daring high, 
That stern, unbending chief, 


Who wept not for his darkened fame 
And youthful hopes laid low, 

And tearless, viewed a death of shame 
Dealt by his country’s foe, 

Vielded, all childlike, to the force 
Of Love’s o’erwhelming tide, 

Ali warm and sparkling from its source, 
With memory’s rainbow dyed! 


There’s not a morning ray can come 
To light his lonely cell, 

But brings to mind some scene of home— 
Of them he loves so well! 

There’s not a star, when day declines, 
That lends its paly hue, 

But seems t’ illumine as it shines, 
Some dear remembered view ! 


There’s not a soft and gentle breeze 
That fans his fevered brow, 
But seems to bear from his own trees 
A breathing faint and low! 
Oh! mighty to prevail is Death, 
O’er most of earthly ties; 
But Love still wears the victor wreath, 
Still wields the sceptre prize! E. 
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A SKETCH. 


BY MISs Cc. M. SEDGWICE. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Should your fair readers find the subjoined article rather graver than suits the general character of your entertaining 
work, they must charge it to the account of the solemn tendencies of a closing year. 


Ir was on the last night of December, 18—, 
that the family of my friend Ellen Clay were 
lingering over the drawing-room fire, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve. 

There were Ellen Clay and her father and 
mother. They had lapsed into deep silence, 
seeming to have retired into the recesses of their 
own hearts; and, if one might judge from the 
shadows that were gathering over their faces, 
there was nothing there particularly light or cheer- 
ing. The last hour of the year is one of those 
marked points of time when Conscience, with a 
torch glowing with heavenly fire, throws a light 
over the whole track of the outrun year, showing 
every wilful departure and every careless devia- 
tion from the right path. 

Ellen sat on an ottoman beside her mother, her 
head resting on her mother’s lap; both were ab- 
stracted. Mr. Clay had been reading at the table. 
The book was still open before him, but his hands 
were clasped over its pages. 

There sate on the sofa a person who was a re- 
markable contrast to the other members of the 
party. 

He was a man about sixty, of small stature, 
and of so delicate a structure, that as you looked 
in his heavenly face, you wondered how that frail 
body had served so long to detain its celestial 
guest. Never was the record of a character and 
life written more plainly than on that beaming 
countenance, where peace was stamped, and love 
and charity seemed every year of life to have 
been accumulating their treasures.. If you would 
shrink from his far-seeing, penetrating, spiritually 
discerning eyes, the benevolence enthroned on 
his serene brow, and the gentle tenderness of his 
countenance, manner, and voice, would have en- 
couraged you to confide to him sins sedulously 
hidden from less perfect and therefore less kind 
fellow-beings. It is ‘‘ perfection that bears with 
imperfection.’”” One might have told him the 
sorrowful tale of self-condemnation with much 
the same feeling with which it is poured out in 
the confessions of secret prayer. I shall merely 
designate him as the Clays’ friend—a friend he 
truly was, and is to the whole human race. He 
was the first to break the silence of the party by 
saying in a low thrilling voice—‘‘ My friends, I 
have ever thought this hour between eleven and 
twelve of the closing year, one of the gracious 
periods of life. Our Heavenly Father seems in- 


terposing for us—stretching out His arm to us, to 
help us over the dreary distance that some of us 
have interposed between Him and ourselves. It 
is one of those high points of life whence we see 
before as well as behind, and if the burden of 
sins, voluntarily borne thus far, weighs heavily, 
we are incited by its galling to throw it off. We 
perceive some glimmering of our immortal des- 
tiny—we feel that the chords of our true life are 
interwoven with every thing enduring in the uni- 
verse, and that when the sun, moon, and stars, 
whose revolutions now mark to us the periods of 
our lives, shall be blotted out—the fire of their 
urns all spent—we shall still live in our spiritual 
relations to the Divine Being—-still be going on 
with a progressive and unfolding being. Does 
not this thought,’’ he continued, taking Ellen’s 
hand, and addressing himself to her, ‘‘ give a dig- 
nity to your present life? does it not make exist- 
ence appear to you an infinite good? It seems so 
to me.”’ 

Ellen looked in his face for a moment, and 
then said, ‘‘ It may to you—it should; but to me’’ 
—she burst into tears and was again silent. 

‘*My dear child,’ he said, ‘‘I fear there is 
something wrong here. Clouds should not hang 
over the closing year. Your father and mother 
look sad too. There is sometimes much good in 
the confessions of the Catholic church—a tangi- 
ble form is given to the vague and phantom float- 
ings of the mind. An honest priest,’’ he added 
with a smile, ‘‘ may help you to separate the true 
charges of conscience from false self-accusations; 
and perhaps he may suggest to you some availing 
pilgrimage or penance. Come, my dear Ellen, 
make me your confessor; tell me what trouble is 
on your mind.”’ 

Ellen looked to her father and mother. 

‘Do, Ellen,’’ said her mother; ‘‘I will make 
my confession too.”’ 

‘* And I mine,’’ said her father, ‘‘ and we will 
all be upon honour to tell the true story.”’ 

We must premise that there is in the technical 
sense of the word no story to tell. ‘There is no- 
thing striking in the history or condition of the 
Clays. They are wealthy and respectable inha- 
bitants of one of our large cities. Neither are 
their characters very strikingly marked, though 
like all other human beings they have their indi- 
vidualities. 

Ellen Clay has a pleasing countenance without 
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distinguishing beauty. She is well-educated, in 
the common acceptation of that phrase, having 
passed through the thoroughfare of English and 
French schools; but as she has reached unmar- 
ried the advanced age in American city life of 
four-and-twenty, and as, having several joint 
heirs of her father’s property, her share is not 
enough to attract those worthies who make mar- 
riage a money contract, she began to feel the 
chill atmosphere that surrounds a reserved, mod- 
est young woman among the budding or freshly 
blown young people that constitute the gay so- 
ciety of our drawing-rooms. Ellen went to par- 
ties because it would seem odd if she did not; and 
she gave them in her turn, because she was 
expected to give them. She had the customary 
round of home occupations. She rose late, and 
dawdled through the morning with devising 
changes in her dress, or reading the morning 
paper—or running through a new poem, or a new 
novel. If the day were fine she made visits or 
received them, or shopped, or took a short stroll 
in the sunshine. After dinner she took a nap, 
and if the evening were passed without society, 
she occupied it with the monotonous varieties of 
hemming and stitching that fill a young woman’s 
work-box, or she miglit be so fortunate as to have 
on hand that most exciting of the needle-arts—a 
bit of worsted-work. Occasionally she played 
and sung agreeably a few tunes, or she sketched 
a head, or painted a flower, but she had no pas- 
sion for music, nor a talent for drawing that could 
call forth her energy. Certainly there was no- 
thing in such a life as this to satisfy a creature 
endowed with a conscience! 

‘*T am to go first to the confessional,’ Ellen 
said, following her tears with a smile—‘‘well, I 
must produce my condemnation book, 23 I regard 
it.”’ She left the room, and returned with a little 
book bound with green morocco, and lettered in 
gilt letters—‘‘ Book of Resolutions for 18—.’’ 

“*T bought this book,’’ she said, ‘‘ on the last 
day of the last year, and I wrote in it, as you see, 
several pages of very good resolutions. Not one 
of them have I kept. Please to run your eye 
over them. You see I began with sundry re- 
solves in relation to health.’’ 

** Which you justly considered, I suppose, my 
dear Ellen, essential to usefulness and enjoy- 
ment?”’ 

‘* Certainly, sir, and accordingly you see what 
fine plans I laid to keep in the fresh air a certain 
portion of every day; to prepare my feet for bad 
walking, and then to defy it; to eat and drink in 
such modes as I found to contribute to the high- 
est health, &c. &c. After the first month of the 
year, I never opened my book, and thought only 
of these resolutions when I was reminded of them 
by a headache or cold incurred by my own folly.”’ 
She paused for a moment, and then as she saw 
her friend turn over leaf after leaf, without dwell- 
ing long enough on any one to peruse it, she said, 
** You do not think it worth while to read them, 
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but indeed i wrote them with an earnest desire to 
shun the faults I specified, and to do the good I 
proposed.”’ 

**T do not doubt it, my dear child, and I re- 
joice to see in this multitude of things to be done 
and to be avoided, the evidence of your high 
aspirations. But there are too many of them, 
Ellen. You have set fence behind fence, till you 
can scarcely yourself see the marked and fixed 
boundary between good and evil. You have pro- 
posed to yourself such a multitude of good deeds 
to do, that you have made a pressure on yourself 
from every side, so that you could not feel the 
force of any one of them. Throw away the book, 
my dear child, and look into the depths of your 
own heart—consider your nature and its capaci- 
ties—your relation to your Heavenly Father, and 
to his universe; the dignity of the existence 
which is but beginning to unfold before you, and 
I think you will soon feel a principle at work that 
will bring you with the love of Mary to the feet 
of Jesus. When the fountain is filled and puri- 
fied, the streams will burst forth on every side.’’ 

Ellen was silent and sad for a few moments. 
She then said in a low voice, as if breathing aloud 
her thoughts, ‘‘ But the year is gone, and here I 
am, with my broken resolutions and forfeited 
hopes. Who can give back this lost year?”’ 

‘*Could I by a spell restore it, Ellen, would 
your purposes be firmer, your hopes renewed?”’ 

Ellen was discouraged, and she hesitated be- 
fore she ventured even to say, ‘‘ 1 do not know— 
I want something to rouse me—something to do.”’ 

** Do always the duty nearest to you.”’ 

** But I want something more than little every- 
day duties to stimulate me, an action that when 
done shall make me feel as if I had brought some- 
thing to pass.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear Ellen, I think I can point out 
such an employment to you. It was suggested 
to me yesterday, by your mother telling me what 
a skilful nurse you were to Anne when she had 
the bilious fever. You need not go on a mission 
to find good to be accomplished. Our Heavenly 
Father has given us a mission of love and mercy, 
about our very doors. My profession, Ellen, has 
carried me often among the sick poor; and I 
have often wished that young women, gifted and 
instructed as you are in the modes of alleviating 
the suffering of illness, would make it their busi- 
ness to go among them to teach them the import- 
ance of ventilation; of airing their bedclothes, 
which may be done even if they have but a single 
change; to show them how best to give their 
medicines, and to prepare and regulate their food; 
how much relief might be obtained by rubbing 
and bathing—means as much within the reach of 
the poor as the rich. These offices are often per- 
formed by the Sisters of Charity, in countries 
where poverty is most abject and revolting. It 
would be better if we Protestants derided the 
Catholics less, and imitated their good deeds 
more.”’ 
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The clouds began to clear away from Ellen’s 
face, and her friend continued,—‘‘ I leave you to 
ponder on this, my child; your mother is waiting 
to come to the confessional, and it is almost twelve 
o’clock.”’ 

Mrs. Clay made her lamentation over’ resolu- 
tions formed at the beginning of the year now 
expiring—resolutions broken and forgotten, till 
the recurrence of this solemn period brought them 
before her conscience with the light of the Judg- 
ment hour. The loudest reproach seemed to be 
that she had done nothing towards subjugating an 
irritable, exacting temper. She concluded as her 
daughter had done:—‘‘ The year is gone, and no- 
thing accomplished.”’ 

‘* What if I give it back to you?’’ said her 
friend. She raised her head, startled by his thrill- 
ing tone, and then sank down again in silence 
and despondence. 

Mr. Clay’s story was a common one. ‘‘ He 
was the slave of business. He had no time for 
anything but business. None for domestic enjoy- 
ment—none for friendship—none for social life— 
none for the great philanthropic objects that are 
stirring the world’s heart—none for his God. At 
the close of last year he had resolved it should be 
otherwise, but instead of extricating himself he 
had gone on multiplying and complicating his 





THE MEMORY 


My thoughts are with the dead. 

Who from earth’s dwelling-places have departed; 
With them the light and joy of life has fled; 
Gone are the joys their presence once imparted, 

Leaving the sad survivors broken-hearted, 
In bitterness of spirit to deplore 
The loss of those who will return no more. 


We miss them at the hearth. 
How sad it is to see their empty places, 
To hear no more their thrilling tones of mirth, 
To see no more their dear familiar faces, 
No more to meet their smiles or their embraces. 
Such grief the heart must silently endure, 
For such the hand of time can never cure. 


We miss them when we meet 
With absent friends, back to their homes returning; 
When we unite with them in converse sweet, 
As cheerfully the evening fire is burning, 
We miss them then, and with a heart-sick yearning, 
We long to have them join our sweet communions, 
As in the days gone by at such reunions. 


We miss them when we part 
With the departing—when with anxious feelings, 
To some far clime we see a friend depart, 
Memory, with her mysterious revealing, 
Is busy at our troubled hearts, unsealing 
Affection’s treasure house, the sacred store 
Of love for those we shall behold no more. 
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concerns. Now he was utterly dissatisfied with 
himself, and desperate of amendment.”’ 

A thoughtful silence followed, which was broken 
by their venerable friend quoting those two lines 
of thrilling philanthropy— 

“Man’s grief is grandeur in disguise, 
And discontent is immortality.” 


‘* My friends, your souls are uttering in these 
complaints your wrongs against them—they are 
proclaiming their immortal birth and destiny. I 
augur much good from your general discontent, 
from your unqualified and honest confession.”’ 

** Alas!’’ said Mr. Clay, ‘‘it is too late—the 
year is lost/”’ 

‘*To be found,” said his friend. The clock 
struck twelve. ‘‘ Almighty power and goodness 
does give you back the year. A new period of 
time like that lost and lamented is begun. Try 
now the reality and force of your repentance, and 
when the last sand of the year now opening is run 
out, may you, my dear friends, be among those 
of whom it may be said, ‘ Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 
watching.’ ”’ 

May our readers begin the year 1843, with pur- 
poses on which this gracious benediction may rest 
when it closes. 


POP OOT Co 


THE DEPARTED. 


We miss them at the hour 
Of solemn twilight, when the day is closing; 
Then memory comes, and with resistless power, 
Awakens thoughts that long had been reposing 
Within the heart’s deep cells, to view disclosing 
The deep regrets and silent griefs of years, 
Till nature seeks and finds relief in tears. 


Oft by a single word, 
Spoken in thoughtlessness, the strong emotion 
Within the heart’s deep fountains have been stirred, 
And thoughts and feelings roused into commotion, 
As when a tempest sweeps across the ocean, 
“ Striking the electric chain that darkly binds” 
With hidden sympathies all human minds. 


Stronger than death thou art, 
Oh memory! thou with watchful care art keeping 
The dearest treasures of the human heart, 
The memory of our lost ones who are sleeping 
Where silently the dews of heaven are weeping, 
In memory’s glass each dear familiar face, 
Unchanged by time distinctly we can trace. 


A mighty power is thine, 
And vast the empire which thou hast created. 
in every human heart thou hast a shrine; 
To thee the heart’s best gifts are dedicated, 
And will be with devotion unabated 
While Time remains and Death retains his place 
As the destroyer of the human race. L. 
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LUNACY OF FANNY PARR. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Reaper mine, hath it ever been thy good or thy 
ill fortune to find either one man or one woman 
with an entirely sound mind; free from every little 
by-kink; with no cosey whim-wham, no ambling 
hobby, no snug little corner of lunacy, into 
which either he or she was wont to retire, and, 
throwing off the strait jacket imposed by so- 
ciety, give free scope to some favourite predilec- 
tion—sit down the true unguarded heir of hu- 
manity, ‘*‘ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw?’’ If thou hast, I warrant me thou didst 
find a most dull and undesirable commodity; a true 
mediocre specimen; a living mummy, swathed and 
embalmed, but of no earthly use; a vital Mahomet’s 
coffin, suspended between earth and heaven, to 
share in the glories of neither; a perpetual hiber- 
nate; a—but why multiply metaphors to describe 
a nonentity, a monster of a man? A mind per- 
fectly balanced! we hear a world of twaddle about 
it, oceans of nonsense—such a thing never did and 
never will exist; it isn’t in the nature of things. 
There would be no impulse, no motive to action. 
Men would walk our streets with a sepulchral 
tread; with great dull eyes, devoid of ‘‘ specula- 
tion.’’ Machines are put in motion to go on with- 
out change till the parts become clogged or worn 
out. Why, ’tis the perpetual change, the ebb and 
flow, the preponderance of this over that, which 
gives life, action; seizes upon time and circum- 
stance, and makes society an acting, breathing 
mass; a discipline; a congregation of discordant 
and pestilent vapours, it may be, yet holding the 
conservative principle within, that shall hereafter 
work out the good and the true. 

I honour either man or woman capable of 
healthy, vigorous impulse—who can feel towering 
passion, dignified indignation, and the thousand 
promptings incident to a full, noble, and godlike 
Such may and often do err, but their re- 
I am writing 


nature. 
turn to the right is full of majesty. 
an essay when I designed but a tale. 
Did you ever see a pretty lunatic? I have, many 
aone. True they do not pass for such, but they 
are, neverthéless. Love-sick girls, with their pretty 
abstractions, and melancholy sighs, are of this 
class, till marriage brings them to their senses or 
drives them mad; or disappointment, ‘‘ like a worm 
in the bud, preys on their damask cheek,’’ and 
they go down to the grave, consumptives, as they 
are called, but in truth victims to the one emotion 
that decides the fate of woman for ever. Whoso- 
ever becomes the victim of one absorbing thought 
or emotion, is, for the time being, a ‘‘ deranged’’ 
man. The disease is more or less confirmed, pro- 


99 
ae 


$ portionate to the length of time and virulence of 


the symptoms. It may be simply a love fit, which 
in your sex, Mr. Editor, is of short duration; it 
may be speculation, to result in theories, whim- 
sies, hobbies, or, if still more intense, be the work- 
ing in passion, vice, crime; and a total pros- 
tration of the will, consigns the patient to our 
halls of justice, or the walls of an insane hospital; 
or, where the case is pronounced inveterate, a 
cure is effected by means of strangulation. 

I digress, but it is the very vice of my subject. 
Half the world, like Hamlet, will say, 


“ bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambol from—” 


yet apply the test when off their guard, and you 
find them ‘‘ gambol’’ from the subject in hand 
like very madmen. One train of 
strikes another, and they are off every moment 
upon a tangent; their hearers call it a digression, a 
beautiful episode, because they find therein an 
apology for the like in themselves; but it is a 
dash of lunacy—just enough to make them de- 
lightful, but the thing, nevertheless. 

A pretty lunatic. Ophelia must have been one. 
We never weep for Ophelia—Shakspeare never 
designed we should do so—we feel a sweet re- 
freshing sadness come over us, but nothing like 
suffering at her fate; she is too airy, too sweet 
and earnest, for common life, and we are prepared 
for what follows. We take her own ‘‘ rosemary 
for remembrance,’’ and her posies for thought, 
and even take up with a sad pleasure her pretty 


burden of, 


* And will he not come again? 
And will he not come again?” 


association 


for we feel it to be the sweet language of a young 
girl’s heart, not embittered—that could not be— 
but deluded by gentle fantasies. 

Fanny Parr was just such aone. A pretty blue- 
eyed girl, with long fair hair, and a figure like a 
sylph. Her eyes had the prettiest look of appeal 
in the world, and she had a way, unconscious to 
herself, of drawing up beside the one she was ad- 
dressing, as if she were alive with tenderness and 
sought protection. She was confiding like a child, 
and her thoughts as pure. Every one loved Fanny, 
nor thought of asking why, for the very atmo- 
sphere about her was that of love. She had many 
lovers, but, herself simple and true-hearted, loved 
only one. I doubt if she ever dreamed that a 
woman’s heart could change. She read of such 
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LUNACY 


things, indeed, but then she always regarded 
them as the fancies of the poets, and she had a 
thousand of her own, so she could never believe 
them real. She hada world of illusions, beautiful, 
trustful and pure; and that became the real to her. 

When her lover first went away, Fanny amused 
herself in feeding the birds he had given her, and 
tending the flowers that grew most beautifully un- 
der her care. Quiet and secluded, she had little to 
occupy her attention, and the songs she sang, the 
books she read, the walks she took, all indicated 
the presence of her lover to her mind’s eye. He 
would be home in six months, and then he would 
make her his wife. 

Time is always a laggard to divided lovers. A 
thousand methods are devised to kill him, yet he 
stays by with his leaden face as if his journey 
would never cease. Six months passed away, and 
Fanny was buoyant with the hope of the return 
Day after day she sat in expecta- 
tion, and yet he came not. She had ceased to 
hear from him, but she did not heed that, for 
surely he will soon be here, she thought, and all 
will be explained. A month more passed, and yet 
he came not. No tidings reached her, and the 
hope that had hitherto consoled her began to fade 
from her heart. Her cheek grew pale, and a list- 
lessness crept upon her, making exertion of any 
kind painful. Her friends resorted to many expe- 
dients to rouse her, but in vain. They tried to ex- 
cite her woman’s pride by tales of his desertion 
and falsehood; but she shook her head mourn- 
fully, and the large tears gathered in her eyes. 
‘* He is ill, he is dying,’’ she would articulate, 
‘* or the ocean has become his grave.”’ 

A year passed in this way, and Fanny was 
wasted to a shadow. One day she was seated in 
the verandah with her hands folded in her lap, 
when a mendicant came to ask alms. The woman 
regarded her for a moment in silence, and then 
respectfully took her hand and read the lines upon 
the palm. Fanny was instantly all attention. But 
the woman was silent, and turned away. 

‘Tell me if he is alive,’’ cried Fanny, ear- 
nestly. 

‘* You will never be 
woman. 

‘* He is dead! he is dead!’’ shrieked the poor 
girl, and fell to the earth. 

When Fanny recovered she found the beggar 
looking sorrowfully into her face, while her friends 
were bathing her temples. She beckoned her 
forward. 

‘Ts there no way, good woman, by which you 
can tell me his fate?”’ 

The woman shook her head, only saying, 


of her lover. 


his wife,’’ replied the 


” 


‘* Lovers are often false. 
‘* No! mo! not false! Henry could never be false, 
he was all truth and nobleness; besides, who could 
be false to love like mine?’’ 
The woman took a pack of cards from her 
pocket, and sat down at the feet of the poor girl, 
and began to shuffle them over. 
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‘* Now wish,’’ she said, ‘‘and cut the cards 
three times, all the time with the same wish.’’ 

Fanny did as she was directed, repeating her 
wish aloud, ‘‘I wish Henry will soon be here,”’ 
three times over, and laying the cards on the seat 
beside her. 

The woman then looked them over and put 
them by. 

‘* Tell me what it is. Shall I have my wish?’’ 
cried the half bewildered girl. 

‘*Leave the future with the Almighty, lady. 
No good can come of this.’’ 

‘*Tell me all. I can bear anything now;’’ and 
she burst into tears. 

Thus adjured, the woman said, in a low voice, 
‘* There is sickness and death to your lover.’’ 

‘*T knew he wasn’t false,’’ cried Fanny, burst- 
ing into an hysteric laugh. ‘'I knew he wasn’t 
false,’’ as if even death were preferable to false- 
hood. 

The woman arose to go, but Fanny recovered 
herself and grasped her arm. 

‘*T am dying; do you not see Iam? Teach me 
your art, that I may know the worst that is to 
befall me.’’ 

The woman looked pityingly in her face, and 
kissed her thin hand, while a tear fell upon it. 
That tear revealed the depths of womanhood; the 
strong, never to be effaced characters upon the 
heart, to be read, it may be, only by the eye of 
the All-seeing. Have love and sorrow become 
one? Both are superstitious, and both are asking 
of the future. The village girl has a thousand 
methods by which she seeks to test the sincerity 
of her lover, and her anxiety is just in proportion 
to the earnestness of her own attachment. 

The beggar was respectable in her appearance, 
and had an air of mysticism, entirely foreign to 
anything like imposture; she was evidently de- 
luded by her own imagination. She had unquali- 
fied faith herself in all she taught. 

‘These pieces of paper,’’ she began, ‘‘ look 
simple and unmeaning enough; yet it was the 
operation of a marvellous mind that conceived 
their number and devices. They have a charac- 
ter affixed to each, and the position which they 
occupy is fixed by fate. Where the wish is strong 
in the soul it decides the place of each, and they 
become oracular. But it will take you long, very 
long, to learn their true meaning; indeed you 
must have the experience, and the suffering that 
I have known, it may be, before you will rightly 
understand them.”’ 

The eyes of the two met, and there was that 
strange look of affinity, an expression akin each 
to the other—the faint overshadowing of reason 
in each, that had at once established a sympathy 
between them. 

She went on to explain. ‘‘ This ace of hearts 
is your house. You are fair, and you must be the 
queen of diamonds; your lover must be the king 
to the same suit. Now shuffle the cards and see 


what is next you.”’ 
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LUNACY 


She did so, and the woman went on. ‘‘ There 
you see is your house, you are beside it; and the 
ten of spades, and the ace of spades are between 
you and your lover. Good angels shield you, poor 
child, for that means sickness and death.”’ 

Fanny shuddered, still repeating, ‘‘ 1 knew he 
couldn't be false,’’ as if that were yet a comfort. 
She took the picture of her lover from her bosom, 
and the two looked upon it and wept, with a 
strange sympathy. 

At length the woman looked up. ‘‘ You are 
young and beautiful. Forget the past and learn 
to love another. I have known much the 
world; and thousands, tens of thousands, forget 
their first love, and are happy in another.”’ 

Fanny looked ‘at her with amazement. ‘I! 
what I be false to Henry! false to myself! and 
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you counsel it 

Alas! poor girl, so thorough had become the 
sympathy between the two bewildered minds, 
that each had forgotten that their intercourse had 
been that only of a few hours. 

The woman took her leave, first putting the 
cards in Fanny’s hands, that she might read her 
own fate. 

And now weeks, months passed away, and 
every day Fanny might be seen with the cards 
between her fingers, her lids drooping, and eyes 
fixed upon their characters. Her face was calm 
and serious, a faint smile only stealing to her lips, 
as at.each operation she observed the deuce of 
spades was never beside her lover. ‘‘ I knew he 
wasn’t false,’’ she would murmur, and then cut 
and shuffle the cards again. If at any time the 
obnoxious card bore a juxtaposition, her brow 
would contract, and she would whisper, ‘‘ No, 
no, Henry isn’t false, but he fears for me; he 
fears I may forget him in his long absence. No, 
Henry, never! never!’’ and she would burst into 
tears. 

The village maidens learned to sympathize with 
the poor girl, and brought her fruits and flowers, 
and tried to wile her from her melancholy. They 
would in part succeed, for Fanny was exceedingly 
gentle, and won by the voice of tenderness. Then 
they would ask to have their own fortunes told, 
and, strange to say, a belief in her predictions 
gained ground, and the maidens learned to rely 
upon what she told them. Fanny would say they 
must be sincere and earnest in what they wished 


or she could predict nothing by the cards. All 
would be confused and only mislead both. 
The lunacy of the poor girl had its uses. Her 


companions began to assimilate to her own ear- 
nestness; to dread falsehood, and to forbear trifling 
in affairs of the heart. Often when two or three 
were gathered about her I’anny would tell the 
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fortunes of one, and then bid them wait while she 
cut for herself. As piece after piece came before 
her eye, she would read the details in a low voice: 
‘* Yes; a long removal by water; tears and kisses 
obstructed; yet love, a great deal of love, and dis- 
appointment with it. Fanny and Henry close to 
the house, and sickness and death between; al- 
ways the same; no hope, alas! only in our faith;’’ 
and the tears would trickle over her pale cheeks 
while her companions stood weeping around her. 
At length, one bright morning in June, when 
the rose was filling the air with gladness, a car- 
riage stopped at the door, and Henry, pale and 
emaciated, tottered to the house. He had been 
shipwrecked, had been ill in a foreign port, and 
now he had come home to die with Fanny. She 
felt it must be so, and she nestled in his bosom, 
more than content, for she felt she too must be a 
victim. It was pitiful to see the lovers, each 
with the hand of death upon them, yet so cheer- 
ful in the belief. Henry, indeed, wept bitter tears 
over the wreck of thought in the poor girl, but 
then he learned to feel it more merciful thus to 
have been, for these fantasies had wrought their 
own relief. Fanny brought her cards, and taught 
her lover how to read their fate; and it may be 
that a harmless credulity crept even upon his own 
mind, for illness is sure to bring down the arro- 
gance of mere reason, while the affections and 
sentiments, the true soul, remain unimpaired. 
‘*Here is a marriage ring beside us, Fanny; 


‘be my wife, dearest,’’ said her lover, as they re- 


clined beside the window, Fanny with her head 
upon the shoulder of her lover, who held the cards 
in his thin fingers. 

Fanny pressed her lips to his head, and mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Dear, dear Henry.’’ 

The priest was summoned, and they were made 
one, not in vows merely, but in soul. They sat 
and looked into each other’s eyes. 

‘* Put by the cards, dearest,’’ said Fanny; ‘‘I 
have had a iong, sad, and yet sweet dream. But 
now I am thine, Henry, thine!’’ She had knelt at 
his feet, subdued by the sweet reverence and ten- 
derness of her woman’s heart, and as she ceased 
to speak her head fell upon his lap. Henry raised 
her to his bosom. Fanny had ceased to dream. 

It is many years since the lovers were laid side 
by side in the little churchyard of N , but the 
maidens of the village yet scatter their graves with 
flowers, and the story of their truth and constancy 
has wrought as a leaven upon the community, 
making the vows of love a holiness among them. 





Note. The story of Fanny is in every essential a true 
one, an incident similar having come under the writer’s 
own observation. 
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THE LADY’S LESSON; 


HOW TO LOSE A 


OR, 


LOVER. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Ir was a chill tempestuous evening in autumn. 
The wind rose in fitful gusts, now uttering a long 
low wail, like the voice of human suffering, and 
again swelling into the loud fierce tone of threat- 
ening wrath, while the dead leaves, whirled from 
the dry branches by the force of the tempest, 
swept by with the rushing sound of some winged 
creature, and the sudden bursts of rain dashed 
with the force of hailstones against the unsheltered 
casement. It was a night when the poor man’s 
cold hearthstone and scantly spread board look 
doubly desolate:—a night when the child of for- 
tune gathers around him all the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life, feeling their value increased tenfold 
by the force of contrast. In a handsome apart- 
ment, whose rich carpet, silken hangings, and 
costly furniture bore witness to the presence of 
wealth, while the gilt harp, the open piano, the 
velvet-covered books, and the delicate bijouterie 
scattered around spoke no less of taste and ele- 
gance, sate two persons who seemed peculiarly 
fitted to dwell amid such scenes. * The lady was 
young and very beautiful. Her simple but carefully 
arranged dress displayed the contour of a superb 
figure, while her attitude as she bent over the 
harp was one of exquisite grace. In seeming 
idleness of mood, she lightly touched the strings, 
and murmured rather than sung the touching 
words of an old ballad. Her eyes, downcast and 
shrouded from view by her heavy black lashes, 
were never once raised to the face of her compa- 
nion, although the rich colour which gradually 
deepened in her cheek might have betrayed her 
consciousness of his ardent gaze. It was a sub- 
ject for a painter—that stately chamber, with its 
picturesque adornments, visible by the soft moon- 
light of a shaded lamp, while the beautiful crea- 
ture who occupied the foreground of the picture 
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was not more worthy of the artist’s pencil than | 
was the noble thoughtful-looking man, who, half | 
reclining on a sofa, watched her every movement {| 


with a loving eye. Indeed, charming as was the 


lady, there was far more for both painter and ° 


poet to study in the face and mind of her com- 
panion. Charlés Lilbourne had been, all his life, 
a dreamer rather than a student. A large fortune 
which he inherited at an early age, had enabled 
him to shun the sordid paths of worldly business, 
and the gratification of his intellectual tastes had 
occupied his early manhood. Gifted with fine 
talents, he also possessed those strong passions 
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which are ever the attendants on mental vigour, 
but his noble elevation of soul guarded him from 
the errors that often await an excitable and im- 
pulsive youth. His intellect seemed to purify the 
atmosphere of his moral nature. Virtue in her 
homeliest garb was to him ‘‘altogether lovely;”’ 
and beauty in all her witchery was an object of 
loathing if the soul of good was wanting. His 
poetic fancy shed its own rich light over every 
thing in life. Susceptible in the highest degree, 
he invested the beings whom he met in society 
with attributes that rarely exist in the grosser air 
of worldliness. He opened his heart to them, led 
them into the vestibule of his affections, and even 
gave them glimpses of the light which glowed 
behind the veil, when the sudden discovery of 
some weakness, some defect, some want of sym- 
pathy, would awaken him from his dream and 
leave him distrusting and desolate. Frequent 
experiences of this nature had made him some- 
what reserved in manners. He had been so often 
disappointed that he almost doubted the existence 
of truthfulness in the world. He had indulged in 
the reveries of philosophic sentiment until he be- 
came morbidly fastidious, and learned, too late, 
that the intellectual voluptuary, no less than the 
mere sensualist, must suffer the penalty of exces- 
sive indulgence. He had been a traveller in all 
lands, and had dwelt amid all nations. He had 
ripened his fancies and feelings beneath the sun- 
shine of all climes, and now, unsatisfied and lonely, 
he had returned to breathe once more his native 
air, in the vain hope of renewing the simple tastes 
and habits of his boyhood. 

When Charles Lilbourne went abroad his cou- 
sin Julia was a child, a pretty, pettish little crea- 
ture who sate on his knee and teazed him for 
bonbons. After fifteen years of absence he re- 
turned to find his plaything transformed into the 
elegant and admired woman. If he had remem- 
bered her at all, it had been only as an unformed 
girl, and no vision of her surpassing beauty, her 
graceful self-possession, her queenly dignity ever 
crossed his imagination. He met her with won- 
der,—almost with awe. She seemed to him like 
the development of some lovely dream—the ex- 
pansion of some dim vague fancy of his youth. 
He remembered her artless childhood and he 
immediately associated his ideas of the past with 
those of the present, until he had invested his 
beautiful cousin with all the loveliest attributes of 
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feminine sweetness. True to his susceptible 
nature, while he fancied that he was only watch- 
ing the phases of a new character, he became a 
lover and a worshipper, yet his idolatry, unlike 
the homage of a common mind, rendered him 
doubly sensitive to any defect in the object of his 
devotion. Julia Grey possessed no extraordinary 
mental or moral gifts. With some talent, but 
much more tact, she adapted herself to the tastes 
of others, with a degree of skill scarcely compati- 
ble with perfect truthfulness. Fond of admira- 
tion, she sought to win it by other means than 
merely her great beauty. She loved to make a 
decided impression upon her admirers—to say or 
do something which should remain fixed in their 
hearts for ever. She had sufficient sentiment to 
prefer the homage of the affections to the mere 
tribute of the senses, and she liked to bring her 
followers to the verge of the cliff whence they 
might take the Lover’s Leap, even if she felt 
assured that they would turn back from its de- 
scent. She was a cheerful, intelligent, agreeable 
girl, without any fixed purpose in life, except to 
marry when she should become satiated with the 
pleasures of society: without any fixed principles 
of action, except the desire of pleasing and the 
fear of offending conventional rules: without any 
permanent affections except those awakened by 
kindred; and without the slightest idea of her own 
responsibility to a Higher Power for the gifts and 
graces which she used merely as the adornments 
of a passing existence. Such was Julia; such are 
most women when their scholastic education is 
completed, and they are sent into society to be 
moulded or remodelled by circumstances. 

On the evening already alluded to, Charles 
Lilbourne was in one of his most dreamy moods. 
The genial atmosphere he breathed, the luxurious 
appliances which surrounded him, the beauty 
which was before him, and the feeling of comfort, 
which is always felt, when the war of discord- 
ant elements without is contrasted with the per- 
fect harmony within, had combined to throw him 
into a delicious reverie. An artificial climate like 
that of the sunny south was around him, the 
works of Italy’s most gifted children looked down 
upon him from the pictured walls, the voice of 
song was gently whispering near, and beside him, 
in living, breathing loveliness, was a realization 
of his fairest dream of beauty. What marvel 
therefore if he was for a few brief moments lapped 
in Elysium?, what marvel if with half-closed eyes 
and languid frame, he reclined in that sweet indo- 
lence of mind and body while such gentle influ- 
ences lulled his soul into a trance of pleasure? 


Fearful of disturbing the current of vague, sweet ; 


fancies, he spoke not, stirred not, and even the 
entrance of a servant with some message which 
caused Julia to break the chain of a gentle melody, 
scarcely areused him. 

‘* How beautiful she is,”’ sighed he, as the door 
closed behind the fair girl; ‘‘ how beautiful and 
how good! can it be that the happiness of winning 
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such a heart is reserved for me? Can it be, that 
after a fruitless search through the wide world, I 
am yet to find perfect sympathy in my child- 
hood’s home?”’ 

Just at this moment his ear caught the low 
pleading tone of some one speaking in the hall. 

‘*Indeed, Miss Grey,’’ said the person, ‘it 
was impossible to finish the dress this evening; I 
have been obliged to make up mourning for a 
lady who has just lost her only child, and I knew 
you would not mind the disappointment of a few 
hours.”’ 

‘*But I do mind it,’’ was the sharp reply of 
Miss Grey. ‘‘It seems to me that somebody is 
sure to die when I want any sewing done; I am 
sure there is no necessity for any great haste in 
making up mourning; people don’t want to go out 
at such times, and they need not be so particular 
about the colour of their dresses.’’ 

‘*T can have your dress completed by Wednes- 
day morning,”’ said the first speaker. 

‘*That will not answer; I must have it to- 
morrow evening: I want it in time for a party 
which I must attend.”’ 

‘*T shall scarcely be able to get it done without 
working all night, but I will do my best.’’ 

‘* Well, let me have it at any rate by eight 
o’clock to-morrow evening, and be sure not to 
disappoint me. I will send you the lace trimming 
in the morning; the weather is so dark and 
stormy, I am afraid to trust you with it to-night, 
for you might lose it or be robbed of it on your 
way home. Why didn’t you come before dark?’’ 

** Mother was not well, and I could not leave 
her sooner.’ 

‘* Qh, I remember, she is blind and gives you 
a great deal of trouble; I will send the lace in the 
morning, and you know how I want it laid on the 
skirt and sleeves.’’ 

Lilbourne heard the hall door close, and the 
next moment, with a smile of gentle benignity, 
Julia re-entered the room. 

‘*T am completely chilled,’’ she exclaimed, as 
she drew her chair to the fire; ‘‘the hall is like a 
north-west passage, and these work-people are so 
dreadfully tedious.”’ 

Charles had risen from his indolent position, 
and now with knit brow and folded arms, stood, 
leaning against the chimneypiece. 

‘* With whom were you talking?’’ he coldly 
asked, while the keen glance of his dark eyes 
betrayed his interest in the answer. 

‘*Tt was a poor dress-maker, whom I employ 
out of charity,’’ said Julia, with a meek air of con- 
scious rectitude; ‘‘she is poor and supports her 
blind mother, and I therefore patronise her, in- 
stead of employing a more fashionable modiste,’’ 

‘*T dare say you are quite satisfied with her 
skill, or else your taste would overcome your 
charity.”’ 

‘*T believe you are right, cousin Charles,’’ was 
the apparently frank reply; ‘‘ but Clara certainly 
has an innate idea of the ‘fitness of things;’ tell 
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me if you ever saw anything more perfectly adapt- 
ed to the figure than the dress I am now wear- 
ing?”’ 

‘You should not ask such questions, Julia, 
they break the sweet illusions of fancy. Until 
you suggested a different idea, I really thought 
that it was the figure which so beautifully mould- 
ed the dress, and now I am afraid I shall never 
admire the admirable proportions of your fine 
form without thinking of the poor little dress- 
maker.”’ 

There was a tone of lurking sarcasm in this 
remark which puzzled and annoyed Julia; but, 
pretending not to perceive any latent meaning, 
she gayly answered: ‘‘ Take care how you waste 
thoughts on a pretty woman absent, when you 
should be absorbed in attentions to a prettier one 
present; we women never forgive such an act of 
lése-majesté.”’ 

**Is the poor girl pretty?’’ 

** Quite so; with soft dove-like eyes and beau- 
tiful brown hair; but she is pale and thin, and 
lacks the roundness of healthful symmetry.”’ 

** Where does she live?’’ 

** Somewhere in 
hotel, I believe.’’ 

‘*Have you never visited her in the course of 
your patronage?” 

** Certainly not; I always send for her to come 
to me; I would not for the world enter one of 
those close and crowded places where poor people 
huddle together; I am sure I should catch some 
frightful fever. I am laughed at by many of my 
acquaintances for my folly in employing such per- 
sons, and I don’t know what would be said if I 
were seen going to such places to seek them.”’ 

Charles Lilbourne was silent, and as Julia drew 
her harp again towards her, he fell into another 
fit of musing. But now his thoughts were appa- 
rently less agreeable, for the expression of lan- 
guid enjoyment in his countenance had given 
place to a stern coldness which Julia could nei- 
ther comprehend nor dissipate. ‘That night he 
returned sad and dissatisfied to his home. Cap- 
tivated by Julia’s beauty, he had, as usual, be- 
lieved her gifted with all womanly feelings and 
sympathies, and now, like all seekers after per- 
fection, the discovery of a single flaw in the dia- 
mond made him regard it as utterly false and 
worthless. Indeed Julia could scarcely have done 
anything which would so suddenly have disen- 
chanted him. He had witnessed her selfish gra- 
tification of her own whims even at the expense of 
another’s comfort—he had listened to a falsehood 
from her lips, for he well knew that the party for 
which she required the dress would not take 
place till the day after that which she had named, 
and that therefore the requisition which would 
deprive the poor ‘seamstress of her nightly rest 
was as unnecessary as it was cruel—he had seen 
her shrinking from a moment’s exposure to that 
inclemency from which she had not sought to 
screen a woman as delicate as herself—he had 





street, quite near your 


heard her express fears for the safety of a paltry 
lace trimming, while she scrupled not to suffer 
the unprotected and timid girl to return alone 
through the darkness and tempest to her distant 
home; in fine, he had discovered a want of womanly 
tenderness in the character of his lovely cousin; 
and when a man has learned the falsehood of a 
single attribute with which his fancy had invested 
the lady of his love, it is wonderful how acute he 
becomes in his scrutiny of all her gifts. 

As he entered his well-furnished apartments in 
House, he wove a chain of thought which 
held him prisoner for several hours. He reflected 
on the vast amount of human suffering which is 
the result solely of human selfishness, and as he 
contrasted the condition of the brilliant and beau- 
tiful despot whom he had just left, with that of the 
patient, humble dress-maker, he certainly felt 
more interest in the slave than in the ruler. He 
rose and approached the window, intending to 
close it previous to retiring for the night, when 
his eye fell upon a solitary taper twinkling in an 
apartment of a neighbouring abode. The houses 
in the adjoining street were arranged for the ac- 
commodation of the poor, and the usual accumu- 
lation of high narrow tenements, pieced out by 
rear-buildings and sheds, deformed the prospect 
from Lilbourne’s window. It was in one of those 
rude domiciles, the narrow casement of which 
was scarcely fifty feet from him, that he now saw 
the light. So common and trivial a circumstance 
at any other time would scarcely have claimed a 
thought, but in his present frame of mind it was 
calculated to interest him deeply. He remem- 
bered his cousin’s allusion to the dress-maker’s 
abode, and he felt an innate conviction that the 
lonely taper was lighting her to her weary task. 
His curiosity was fully awakened. He saw a 
shadow upon the muslin curtain which shrouded 
the window, and as a change in her position 
brought the occupant of the room directly before 
the casement, the figure of a woman bending low 
over a piece of needlework was clearly defined. 
As he gazed, a feeling of benevolent indignation 
took possession of his mind. A degree of inter- 
est, so strong that he might have attributed it to 
the secret influence of some mysterious magnet- 
ism, if he had not been fully aware of the wonder- 
fully attractive power of sympathy, chained him to 
the spot. With his eye fixed on that solitary 
taper and the shadow of that weary watcher, he 
dreamed away the hours, weaving a mingled web 
of sorrow and romance, until the gray dawn of 
morning flecked the dark vault of Heaven. Then, 
and not till then, was the taper extinguished, and 
a pale wan face approached the casement. _Lil- 
bourne gazed unseen upon the fragile-looking 
creature, who, throwing aside the curtain, raised 
the window, and leaned forth, as if to catch one 
breath of fresh unpolluted air. He saw no beauty 
in the pallid countenance, but he read the lines of 
habitual suffering, he observed the traces of ex- 
haustion—he noticed her suffused eye, and as the 
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young girl resumed her labours, he felt disposed 
to curse the selfish vanity of those who win the 
flattery of fools at the price of a sister’s health 
and life. 

It was late on the following evening when 
Lilbourne entered the drawing-room where his 
beautiful cousin awaited him. His manner was 
abstracted and cold, and Julia, vexed by his perti- 
nacious resistance to her wiles, became exacting 
and petulant. It was evident to both that some- 
thing had weakened the spell—that some ingre- 
dient had been mixed in the circean cup which 
had been so carefully mingled by beauty’s hand. 
Lilbourne was disappointed, and of course unrea- 
sonable.. A man of more frankness would have 
disclosed his feelings, and sought to awaken a 
better spirit in the woman he loved; but Charles 
only felt that he had been deceived, and he 
scorned the idea of teaching her that which ought 
to be the habitual rule of her conduct. His mood 
was but little changed when, on the following 
night, he accompanied Julia to the party for which 
the new dress had been prepared. Never had she 
looked more beautiful—never had her superb 
figure been more finely displayed—never had her 
attire been more tasteful and elegant. But Lil- 
bourne looked on the rich garb only to remember 
the solitary watcher, and the single taper which 
had burned through that long night, in order to 
complete these trappings of vanity; he gazed on 
the fair face only to recall the attenuated features 
of the less fortunate woman who was at once the 
priestess and the victim on the shrine of fashion. 

Piqued at his unwonted indifference, Julia 
sought to arouse his jealousy, and accordingly she 
assumed all her brilliancy. But, whether whirl- 
ing through the mazes of the giddy dance, or 
uttering the ready repartee which had all the cut- 
ting hardness as well as glitter of the diamond— 
whether bestowing the ready smile upon the retailer 
of small wit, or listening with assumed interest to 
some pretended sentimentalist, she never forgot 
that her chief object was to increase the power of 
her spells over her cousin. Until now, Julia 
Grey had never known anything like a genuine 
attachment. To the spoiled and flattered belle, 
Charles Lilbourne, with his fine intellectual gifts, 
his poetic temper, his chivalrous devotion to wo- 
man, and his thoughtfulness of character, was a 
new and delightful study. It was impossible that 
she, brought up in the atmosphere of worldliness, 
should perfectly appreciate him, or entirely sym- 
pathise with Kim, but she certainly preferred him 
to all others, and the influence of his character 
if properly exerted, would in all probability have 
finally wrought a decided change in hers. She 
set herself to the task of pleasing him; she studied 
his peculiarities, she adopted his tone of thought, 
she acquired those pretty phrases of sentimental 
diction which gre always so agreeable from the 
lips of a pretty woman, and already her work was 
half done, when one little trait, so habitual as en- 
tirely to escape her own attention—one evidence 
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of selfishness and unwomanly disregard to the 
comfort of another spoiled her plans, and marred 
her happiness. That evening and that dress com- 
pleted his disenchantment. The wan face of the 
poor seamstress seemed to meet his eye whenever 
he looked on the gorgeously attired belle, and 
Julia Grey no longer possessed a lover in her 
eccentric cousin. 
7 * . * > . 

Some two years afterwards, the cousins were 
again seated in the apartment where we first found 
them. The same rich decorations were around 
them, the piano was open as if the lady had just 
turned from it, but the harp stood silent in its 
nook, and something seemed to tell of change in 
the hearts and minds of both. ‘There was a mourn- 
fulness in Julia’s eye, as she glanced around the 
room, and the changeful colour on her cheek told 
of some suppressed emotion, but her brow was 
calm, and her beautiful lip displayed a placid 
smile, as if she had worn the mask of fashion so 
long that her features had become moulded into 
its false expression. Charles Lilbourne was grave 
and thoughtful as usual, but there was a fire in 
his eye and a nervous movement of his heavy 
brows, as if some hidden feeling was at work 
within him. 

‘* To-morrow, Julia, to-morrow,’’ said Lil- 
bourne, ‘‘ you will be another creature; to-morrow 
you will assume the duties and responsibilities of 
a wife—you will take upon yourself the keeping 
of another’s happiness: are you not startled when 
you reflect upon the magnitude of your life-long 
task?’’ 

‘*Tt is too late to reflect now,’’ replied Julia, 
while a laugh of forced gaiety echoed strangely 
from her lips; ‘‘I dare say I shall be very happy, 
I have outlived the age of romance, and, as I ex- 
pect little sympathy, I shall meet with few dis- 
appointments. Mr. Debere is rich, complaisant 
and kind; he loves to spend his vast fertune, and 
he will be as proud of his wife as of his blood 
horses.”’ 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Julia, how can you talk 
in so frivolous a strain?’’ 

‘*T tell you, Charles, I have survived my own 
affections; the time has been when I could have 
given up wealth and fashion, and all the homage 
of society for the love of one true heart, but the 
hour is gone by. I respect Mr. Debere’s many 
virtues, I am willing to tolerate his eccentricities 
and defects, and I have a most decided preference 
for his large estate. I expect nothing beyond what 
his fortune and good temper ensure to me, and I 
have very philosophically adapted my ideas of 
happiness to my capacity for obtaining it. Now, 
say no more on the subject, Charles; you know 
not, you cannot know how painful are the feel- 
ings you awaken. I have chosen my path and 
mean to pursue it fearlessly.”’ 

‘*You are a strange creature, I wish I could 
understand you.”’ 

** You might once have fathomed the depths of 
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my nature, Charles, but you scorned to do so; 
the weeds thrown up to the surface deterred you 
from seeking the pearls that might have been 
found beneath, and now they will never be 
brought to light. Leave me to be happy in my 
own way, and God grant that you may find greater 
happiness in yours.”’ 

** Julia, do you know that I also am engaged 
to be married?”’ 

‘*'To whom?”’ was the earnest, almost passion- 
ate question; for no woman ever listens coldly 
to such tidings respecting one whom she has 
loved. 

‘*Do you remember the dress you wore at 
Mrs. Lawton’s party?”’ 

‘* Perfectly well; more by token, as the Scotch 
say, that it enabled me to attract the admiration 
of the somewhat fastidious Mr. Debere.”’ 

‘* Indeed! well, that confirms my belief in the 
doctrine of compensations, for as that dress won 
you a husband, it certainly lost you a lover. 
When I heard you coldly condemn your sister 
woman to unbroken labour and privation in order 
that you might obtain the trappings of vanity, I 
felt that you were not all my fancy had painted— 
not all that I desired in woman. I watched from 
my window the progress of that solitary task; I 
saw the gray dawn of morning break upon the 
sleepless eyes of that pale girl, who toiled for a 
blind and helpless mother; and when I saw you 
robed as the idol of fashion, my thoughts went 
back to her who was the victim as well as the 
priestess of your vanity, and the spell of your 
beauty became powerless. I sought out the aid 
of a friend, an aged and benevolent woman, who 
might be my agent in rescuing your dependant 
from the thraldom of necessity. For the girl’s 
sake no less than for my own, I avoided all per- 
sonal interference, and when I found that her 
father’s bankruptcy and sudden death, had thus 
reduced the family to poverty, I feigned to have 
discovered that I had been long indebted to the 
eceased parent; I immediately transferred to them 

um of five thousand dollars, and fancied that I 

managed most adroitly to secure them at least 
from want. But what was my surprise when I 
found that the noble girl, immediately upon re- 
ceiving the money, had handed it over to her 
father’s creditors, believing it to be their just due. 
This awakened a new and more elevated interest 
in my heart, and, in company with my old friend, 
I visited her humble abode. I shall never forget 
the picture of that small room, with plain but 
neatly kept furniture, the snowy bed where lay 
the sightless mother, and the little table covered 
with the rich silks, which were to minister to the 
wants of the poor by pampering the pride of the 
rich. I saw the pale workwoman, I watched the 
hectic flush of her thin cheek, I heard the quick 
short cough which is ever as a churchyard knell to 
the sedentary and laborious. Will you forgive 
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me, Julia, if I add, that as I compared the patient 
sufferer with the brilliant belle, I accused you of 
the selfishness and cruelty which had reduced her 
to the brink of the grave? You were only one of 
the many who had thus tasked her strength, but 
you should have known better.”’ ‘ 

‘*T see it all, Charles; but you should have re- 
membered that we sometimes sin through igno- 
rance rather than wilfulness. Go on.’’ 

‘*T found refinement, good sense, delicacy of 
perception, and high-mindedness beneath the 
garb of poverty. By the aid of the old lady, Clara 
Wilmot was placed in a situation which secured 
her from such hard tasks, and as the governess 
to my friend’s grandchildren, she assumed a posi- 
tion better suited to her talents and virtues. I 
assure you, coz, she understands the ‘fitness of 
things’ no less in intellectual than in personal 
graces.”’ 

‘*And so you are going to marry her; who 
could have supposed that after all your fastidious 
notions about women, you would find perfection 
in the character of a poor sewing girl?’’ 

“*T have not found perfection, Julia, but I have 
learned to be satisfied with less. Clara has none 
of the brilliant beauty which once captivated my 
fancy, but her soft sweet eyes are full of wo- 
manly tenderness, and her brow wears the sere- 
nity of high thoughts. She understands the way- 
wardness of my susceptible nature; she knows 
how to modulate the harmony as well as to soften 
down the discords which such a peculiar tempera- 
ment as mine awakens. She does not in the least 
resemble my beau-ideal of a wife, but she is 
something better, for she is a tender, truthful, de- 
voted woman.”’ 

‘*You have my best wishes for your happi- 
ness,’’ said Julia, while a gush of irrepressible 
tears burst from her eyes; ‘‘since to you good 
has come out of evil, and my faults have led to 
your happiness, think of me, Charles, with kind- 
hess, as one who carries beneath the trappings of 
wealth a lonely but not unsympathising heart.”’ 

‘* What can she mean?’’ thought Charles, as 
he left the room; ‘‘can it be that she once loved 
me?”’ 

** Good Heavens!”’ exclaimed Julia, as in bitter- 
ness of spirit she entered her own chamber, where 
the morrow’s array of bridal splendour met her 
view; ‘‘ how little do we know of the undercur- 
rent of life, which, while we seem gaily floating 
in one direction, slowly bears onward to an oppo- 
site course! Who could have believed that a care- 
less word, an act of mere thoughtlessness, would 
have deprived me of lifelong happiness? Alas! 
there is more truth than poetry in the thought 
that— 


‘In one moment we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, * * * 
And colour things to come with hues of night.’ ” 
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THE ROSE OF THE BOUDOIR. 


A NOVELETTE. 


BY MI8s E. A. DUPUY. 


PART I. 


A fairy thing, not five years old, 
So full of joy and grace, 
It is a rapture to behold 
The beauty of her face! 
And oh! to hear her happy voice, 
Her laughter ringing free, 
Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, 
And turn despair to glee. 
Eprgs SARGENT. 


Tuts description would seem to have been made 
for a little creature who stood on the deck of a 
ship, which was pursuing her way across the wide 
Atlantic. The evening was calm, and clear, and 
the passengers had all assembled on deck to be- 
hold the brilliant orb of day quench his fiery 
beams in the world of waters around them. 

Conspicuous in the group, from his stately 
figure and noble features, stood Mr. Clifton, an 
American gentleman who had for some years 
held an official station at the court of Spain, and 
was now returning to his native land. Beside 
him stood his wife, a graceful and elegant looking 
woman, some ten years his junior. The child to 
which we have referred was in the arms of Mr. 
Clifton, who held her up that she might also have 
a view of the setting sun. Her face was a model 
of infantine beauty, with a cloud of golden hair 
hanging in shining curls to her waist. ‘To add to 
the interest the little creature excited, she was 
clad in deep mourning for her mother; and the 
unconscious laugh of childhood contrasted so for- 
cibly with her sombre dress, that tears filled the 
eyes of Mrs. Clifton as she looked on her. 

A short distance from them, apparently buried 
in deep and painful thought, stood her protector, 
a man on whose swarthy brow passion had 
stamped its lines, ere time had placed them there; 
and from whose dark flashing eye the fire of the 
untamed soul shone forth. He was apparently in 
wretched health, and so reserved that it was im- 
possible to thaw the icy politeness of his manner. 
Though suffering, both in mind and body, he 
repelled sympathy, and seemed to loathe commu- 
nion with others. He sat apart, gloomy and 
alone, never relaxing his moody brow, except 
when the young Inez sprang to his arms, and 
pillowed her sweet head upon his breast. Then 
he seemed melted to woman’s tenderness, as he 
fondly caressed her. 

While the ship was getting under weigh Don 
Carlos, as the Spaniard was called, came on board 
with the child, and a Portuguese nurse, who could 
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not speak a word of English. Mrs. Clifton was 
exceedingly fond of children, and in a few days 
Inez was her established pet. She was surprised 
to find that the little girl spoke English quite as 
well as children of her age usually do, and with a 
very slight foreign accent. She expressed her 
surprise to her husband in the hearing of Inez, 
who readily answered, ‘‘ My papa was English.”’ 

‘Don Carlos is not then your father, my 
love?’’ said Mrs. Clifton; for every one had taken 
it for granted that she stood in that relation to the 
gloomy looking Spaniard. 

*“*Oh! no. I call him papa, now my own 
papa has gone away. Oh! my papa had such 
great bright eyes! and such a beautiful laugh! and 
then he played with me so nice! but it is long, 
oh! so long since he came home. When he went 
away this papa came, and then my mamma spoke 
so soft and low, and she never laughed any more; 
but she cried over me 80 much, oh! you can’t 
think! And she grew so white, until one day I 
took some flowers she used to love, to her bed- 
side, where she was lying allin anice white dress; 
but she looked so still, and felt so cold I was 
afraid, and cried, and this papa came and took me 
away. I never saw my sweet mamma any more.”’ 

Such was the artless narrative related to her in- 
terested listener. 

‘* Sweet creature!’’ she exclaimed, pressing her 
to her bosom. ‘‘ My heart bleeds for you! so 
young, so lovely, and so deeply bereaved.”’ 
Then turning to her husband she continued, 
almost passionately, ‘‘ Oh! Henry! had Heave 
given us such a child! Our own sweet jj 
Rosa would have been just her age had she h 
but now our hearth is desolate. The voice o 
childish mirth is not for us.”’ 

Mr. Clifton pressed her hand in silence, and 
Inez looked alternately at them, with a bewil- 
dered air; then suddenly throwing her arms 
around Mrs. Clifton, exclaimed,— 

‘* Ah! your Rose has gone away where nurse 
says my mamma has gone; to be with beautiful 
angels. Let me be your Rose, dear lady; I was 
my papa’s Rose. He called me the Rose of the 
Boudoir, but he,’’ pointing to her protector, 
‘*will not let me be called anything but Inez, 
because it was my mamma’s name.”’ 

The interest the young Inez had excited in the 
breasts of the childless parents deepened each 
day; and Mr. Clifton made every effort to draw 
from Don Carlos the place of his final destina- 
tion, but in vain. He evinced so strange a dislike 
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to any allusion to his young protégée, that Mr. 
Clifton began to suspect some mystery must attach 
to her, until one day Don Carlos abruptly said,— 

** Inez has probably told you that I am not her 
father, though she addresses me as such. It is my 
desire that she shall consider me in that light, for 
I am the only relative she has; she is doubly an 
orphan, poor child.’’ 

‘* Your affection for her appears very deep; 
and—and—pardon me, sir, my interest in this 
little creature I fear may subject me to the 
charge of rudeness; but you have undoubtedly 
provided against every contingency that can influ- 
ence her future fate. Your health appears——’’ 

‘* Very precarious, you would say,’’ interrupted 
the Spaniard, seeing him hesitate. ‘‘ Ha! ha!’’ he 
continued, holding up his thin hand. ‘‘ You think 
me on the verge of the grave, I doubt not. No, 
no; I have been thus for years. Though I do look 
wan and pale, death has not sharpened his arrows 
for me yet. Sorrow and disappointment have made 
me thus; but now I am happy;’’ and he walked 
away repeating the last word, as if its very sound 
were a mockery to his chafed and embittered 
spirit. 

That very night, as if in answer to his vain 
boast that death had forgotten him, he was seized 
with an illness which the lapse of a few hours 
proved to be mortal. In the ravings of delirium 
the name of Inez was ever on his lips; but it was 
not the child on whom he called, but she whose 
name she bore. In fancy the scenes of bygone 
years were again enacted, and he called on her 
in tones of piercing entreaty, not to forsake him. 

Prompted by his interest in the child, Mr. Clif- 
ton was unremitting in his attentions, hoping, in 
some lucid interval, to obtain directions for her 
disposal. In a moment of transient calmness he 
spoke to him of the orphan. Don Carlos bent his 
dimming eyes on him, as if conscious for an in- 
stant, and then sprang toward him, in a sudden 
paroxysm of frenzy. 

‘Ha! I know you now! You have come for 
her; but you shall never have her. Give your 
time, your wealth, ay, your very heart’s blood, 
to know where she now is, but you shall not. 
No, never, never, while the earth is wide enough 
to sever you. She is mine; she shall be mine. I 
will have all her love; all her sweet caresses, 
while you wander the earth a lonely and desolate 
man, seeking what you shall never find. We will 
go among the green woods, beneath the quiet 
skies, and the deep forests will hide us from you 
for ever. She shall be mine, while your Inez— 
she that you robbed me of—is gone; she is 
naught; dust and ashes, dust and ashes.’’ The 
wild, excited tone died away, and the last words 
were uttered with a deep and thrilling pathos, 
that conveyed, in a few tones uttered by a dying 
man, the very depth of human anguish over the 
loved and lost. They were the last. A few mo- 
ments more and the death spirit had claimed its 
victim. 
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The effects of the Spaniard were in vain exa- 
mined to obtain some clue to the connections of 
the child. His name was merely registered on 
the ship’s books as Don Carlos, and the exami- 
nation of his clothing afforded no further informa- 
tion. They bore no marks, and no papers were 
found among them. The nurse had been hired 
the day he left Lisbon, and knew nothing of the 
circumstances or family of the deceased. The 
only article that might hereafter identify the child, 
was the remains of a miniature, so crushed and de- 
faced that the likeness was entirely destroyed; but 
on the back was engraved H. G. to Inez. 

Inez clung to Mrs. Clifton in her bereavement, 
which she mourned with a keen though transient 
sorrow; and that lady needed not the strong at- 
tachment of the child to induce her to take the 
friendless orphan to her bosom as herown. From 
the expressions used by the dying Spaniard, Mr. 
Clifton thought that relatives might exist who 
were interested in her fate; and on their arrival in 
New York caused every effort to be made to dis- 
cover them; but the difficulty of prosecuting such 
an inquiry at so great a distance, and possibly the 
growing disinclination of himself and his wife to 
part from the endearing little creature, caused it 
to be productive of no result. 

Time passed on, and the affection they were at 
first afraid to suffer to flow out too freely toward 
one who might be snatched from them, was at 
last permitted to concentrate itself on the young 
orphan, as their only hope and treasure. Thus 
grew this fair child in loveliness and grace; placid 
as the summer heavens, for no harsh word, or un- 
kind look had ever disturbed the serenity of her 
temper: an object of tenderest affection to the 
two on whose protection Heaven seemed to have 
cast her, that the vacancy in their hearts, caused 
by the death of their only child, might be filled. 


~~ 


PART II. 


Mature in every youthful grace, 

And more than beautiful of face, 

Refined of heart, and free from guile, 

Gladdening all bosoms with her smile. 
ENSENORE. 


Tr was in the sweet month of June that Mr. 
Clifton went to his country residence to spend 
the summer months, accompanied by his wife and 
adopted daughter. The health of Mrs. Clifton 
had been delicate for some months; and the quiet 
of a country life was prescribed by her physicians 
as the best restorative. 

The morning was bright and beautiful, and the 
early sunbeams came dancing through a vine-clad 
window, making chequered and ever-varying 
figures on the floor. Groups of fine trees were 
scattered over the green sward without; and in 
the distance a small stream wound its way, 
gleaming in the sunlight like a thread of silver, 
set in a sea of emerald. 
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Beside the window stood Inez, feeding a tame 
deer. The beautiful child had grown into the 
lovely girl. ‘Tall and slender, yet with a most 
symmetrical form, the graces seemed to have 
thrown that nameless, all-pervading charm over 
her person which is felt, and often described, 
under the epithet of fascinating. Fair as the 
lily, with a profusion of bright brown hair, hang- 
ing in curls around the open brow, on which 
truth and sincerity were stamped—eyes of a clear 
hazel, lips of the brightest hue of the coral, and 
enough of the rose upon her cheek to entitle her 
still to the playful epithet which had been be- 
stowed on her in childhood. 

Nor was her mind less beautiful than her per- 
son. Highly accomplished she certainly was, for 
no pains had been spared in cultivating a soil 
which amply repaid the attention bestowed on it. 
But her greatest advantage had been her constant 
intercourse with the refined and cultivated mind of 
her adopted mother. She had from childhood 
been the constant companion of Mrs. Clifton, 
who treated her not as a mere plaything, but as 
a rational and accountable being, for whom it was 
a sweet pastime to pour forth the stores of her 
own information—to give a direction to the awa- 
kening intellect which would lead her to seek 
pure waters, from which to slake her thirst for 
information. 

Inez had already entered the world. The pre- 
ceding winter had been passed in the brilliant 
whirl of a fashionable circle, where she herself 
shone as no inferior star. Her history excited in- 
terest, her beauty dazzled, and the quiet grace of 
her manners captivated all who came within the 
sphere of her influence. She was also the reputed 
heiress of Mr. Clifton’s wealth. All these attrac- 
tions combined to give her that ephemeral popu- 
larity which entitles a girl to the reputation of a 
belle. 

A bouquet of beautiful flowers rested on the 
window beside her. The deer left the food she 
held toward him, and endeavoured to reach the 
flowers. 

‘* No, no, my pretty pet,’’ she murmured, pat- 
ting him on the head, ‘‘these are for mamma; 
besides, the poet says, 


‘ Flowers are the alphabet of angels, whereby 
They write on hills and fields mysterious truths.’ 


What angels watch over must be put to no vulgar 
or common use.”’ 

‘**T never felt any reverence for flowers until I 
met with those beautiful lines,’’ said a voice close 
to her, ‘‘that is, unless they glowed in living 
loveliness, as on your cheek at this moment, 
Miss Clifton.”’ 

Inez blushed indeed, as she held out her hand 
in the first impulse of pleased surprise. ‘‘ Mr. 
Albyn!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘who would have 
thought of seeing you so soon!” 

‘* Flattering, upon my word,” replied the gen- 
tleman, with a ludicrous elongation of his hand- 
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some face. ‘‘I was coxcomb enough to fancy, 
that, after two whole weeks, my appearance 
would not be greeted with the exclamation, ‘so 
soon.’ *” 

‘*Well,”’ said Inez laughing, ‘‘ you are your- 
self alone to blame. Did you not name three 
weeks as the shortest time in which you could 
meet your relative? But do come in—mamma 
will be delighted to see you, for she needs some 
one to amuse her better than I can.”’ 

‘*This is such a glorious morning, Inez, it is a 
pity to spend it within the house, so pray take 
pity on me, and come out for a little walk. I 
have a thousand things to say. Remember I 
have not seen you for two whole weeks, and 
think how many happy thoughts and bright anti- 
cipations have been hoarded up in that time to be 
poured into the ear of my sweet love.”’ 

Inez placed the bouquet on the breakfast-table 
beside her mother’s plate, and in a few moments 
was tripping across the lawn, with her arm linked 
in that of her betrothed, for in that relation the 
young stranger stood to her. 

Charles Albyn was a young Scotchman of good 
family and brilliant expectations. His parents 
had both died while he was yet an infant, leaving 
him slenderly provided for; but the kindness of a 
cousin of his mother had supplied their loss to the 
orphan boy. 

Captain Graham was somewhat of a humourist, 
for early misfortunes had soured his temper, in a 
measure. The loss of those in whom his young 
affections were centered had sent him, broken in 
spirit, to India, more for the novelty of change 
than the desire of wealth. The latter flowed into 
his coffers almost unsought; he was fortunate in 
everything he undertook; and, after the lapse of 
some years, returned to his native land, wealthy 
beyond his desires. His young cousin was his 
only near relative, and in him were centered the 
shattered hopes, and strong affections, which had 
survived the wreck of years. 

A tour of the continent of Europe, with Albyn, 
had given birth to a desire to behold the untrodden 
forests of the new world. ‘They arrived in Bos- 
ton, with such letters as at once secured them a 
welcome in the highest circles. In a brief excur- 
sion to New York Albyn had seen Miss Clifton. 
Possessing a splendid person, captivating man- 
ners, and highly cultivated intellect, where he 
wished to please he rarely failed. He wooed and 
won the belle of the season, prizing her less for 
the beauty so loudly praised, than for the purity 
and simplicity of mind, which formed her rarest 
charm. His guardian had never seen her; and the 
engagement, sanctioned by her protectors, was 
yet unknown to Captain Graham. 

The thought that their child, with every advan- 
tage that fortune can lavish, every fascination that 
can warmly attach, should be considered as no 
fitting match for the most elevated in station, had 
never once occurred to Mr. and Mrs. Clifton. 
Their consent had been willingly given, not 
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doubting as willing an acquiescence on the part 
of Albyn’s relative. But he knew better. He 
was well aware that, on one subject, Captain 
Graham was immovable—his prejudices so deeply 
rooted that it was impossible to eradicate them. 
Belonging to the gentry of an old country him- 
self, he had a perfect horror of a misalliance. 
Equality in wealth he cared not for; but there 
must be unimpeached respectability of birth. As 
Miss Clifton, Inez would have been willingly re- 
ceived as the wife of Charles; but as the daughter 
of nobody knew who; a child thrown by chance 
on their protection, Charles knew but too well 
the answer that would be made to his application. 
So strong was his affection for Captain Graham, 
that, had he been aware of the position of Inez, 
he would have withdrawn at once from the fasci- 
nation of her charms; but it was not until he had 
declared his passion that he heard, from her own 


lips, an account of the mystery which enveloped } 


her origin. 


On the departure of Mr. Clifton’s family for the ° 


country, Albyn had set out to meet Captain Gra- 
ham at Saratoga, there to confide to him his en- 
gagement, and to urge him to see his beautiful 
Inez, before he refused his sanction to a union 
which promised so much happiness. On reaching 
Saratoga he found that Captain Graham had joined 
a party of friends in an excursion into the Indian 
territory, and was not expected to return for some 
weeks. He soon wearied of the springs; and, 
after writing a long and most eloquent appeal to 
his uncle, he turned his face toward Mr. Clifton’s 
abode, more in love than ever with the little 
gipsey who was the light and life of the house- 
hold. 

Several happy weeks glided by, and Albyn not 
once hinted the fears that, when alone, clouded 
his brow and saddened his heart. 
Mrs. Clifton manifestly improved, and she found 
pleasure in the excursions which were planned 
each day, more for her recreation than the enjoy- 
ment of the young lovers. The country in the 
leafy month of June, with a pleasant circle, is 
always delightful, but how much more so to two 
young hearts, beating with a first passion, every 
scene brightened by the sympathy with which it 
is viewed. 

If Aibyn had loved Inez in the crowded city, 
amid the artificial refinements of fashionable life, 
he had sufficient regard for the beautiful and the 
true to value her a thousand times more in the 
seclusion of the country, where her sweet temper, 
affectionate heart, and cultivated intellect, ren- 
dered her an invaluable companion. This was 
one of the sunny passages in life—one of those 
brief, bright flashes of happiness and peace, which 
few cannot recall, as having at intervals cheered 
their path. Even if the cloud be seen in the dis- 
tance, gathering in darkness as it approaches, we 


bask in the sunshine while it lasts, reckless of ;‘ 


what the future may bring. Thus it was with 
Albyn; his sanguine heart would not yield to 
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despair while a gleam of hope remained to cheer 
him. ‘‘ Sufficient for the day shall be the evil 


; thereof,’’ he murmured, as he looked on the fair 


being, who seemed to become each day more 
dear to his heart. 

Ah, dark indeed was the cloud which over- 
shadowed those unconscious hearts! The third 
week was drawing to a close. They were all 
assembled around the breakfast table, when a 
servant returned from the neighbouring village 
with letters for each one of the group. That of 
Inez was from a young friend, and was soon 
despatched; she looked up with a bright smile, a 
piece of news which her letter had communicated 
trembling on her lips; but the smile vanished, and 
her cheek lost its rosy hue, as her eye rested on 
the pale and agitated countenances of her lover 
and father. She grew cold and sick as she 
marked the knit brow and compressed lips of 
Albyn, and words seemed rather to escape from 
her lips than to be articulated. ‘‘ That letter is 
from Captain Graham, is it not?’’ 

‘*Tt is,’’ was the brief and hurried reply, as he 
arose and rushed from the room. 

The letter was short and explicit. The writer 
left him perfect liberty of choice between Miss 
Clifton and himself. In one brief but powerful 


sentence he expressed his strong interest in all that 
concerned his happiness; with a few dashes of 
his pen, placed before him all the kindness of 
which he had been the object, then adverted to 


his well known prejudices on one subject, and 
expressed his hope that they would have been re- 
spected. They were prejudices, perhaps, but 
they were immutable, and if Albyn united his 
fate with that of Miss Clifton they must hence- 
forth be strangers to each other. 

He took in the sense of the lines almost at a 
glance, and the keen agony that thrilled through 
his heart could not brook the glance even of affec- 
tion. He sought the silence of the deep forests 
until he had obtained the mastery over his wild 
emotion. 

Late in the evening he returned. There was 
an unusual air of stillness about the house. The 
voice of social enjoyment was hushed—that hour 
had hitherto been one of innocent mirth, enlivened 
by the sound of music; but now all was still and 
dark. He was surprised to find the parlours 
empty, and the only light in them proceeding 
from an unclouded moon, which poured its rays 
through the open windows. At the sound of his 
footsteps the door of Mr. Clifton’s library was 
thrown open, and, with a face whose gravity 
startled him, he requested him to enter, 

‘* My dear young friend’’ said Mr. Clifton, ‘‘I 
will spare you the embarrassment of stating what 
your letter of this morning contained. Your rela- 
tion has heard of the utter ruin that has over- 
whelmed me, and will not consent to your union 
with my child. Say, is it not so?’’ 

‘Oh! no, sir, you wrong him grievously. 
Were Miss Clifton indeed your daughter, there 
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would be no difficulty; but, my dear sir, I do not 
understand you. I hope that no misfortune 
has——”’ 

‘*Tt is usually regarded as a misfortune to lose 
the wealth the labour of a life has accumulated,”’ 
replied Mr. Clifton, with a melancholy attempt at 
a smile. ‘‘ This letter should have reached me 
four days since. It announces the failure of the 
bank in which the whole of my property, except 
this little place, is invested.”’ 

‘*Then I can no longer hesitate in my deci- 
sion,’’ said Albyn. ‘‘I acknowledge that, under 
other circumstances, the wishes of Captain Gra- 
ham would have much weight with me, for, how- 
ever dear Inez is to me, I cannot forget that to 
him I owe everything; but now to forsake her, 
when misfortune has clouded her lot, would be 
base, unmanly. I will make one more effort to 
soften my guardian, and if that fails I seek Inez 
without his cunsent.’’ 

‘*'To meet a refusal from her,’’ said Mr. Clif- 
ton gravely. ‘‘ My child knows too well what is 
due to herself to become the cause of dissension 
between those who are bound by such ties as 
unite you and Captain Graham. Dear Inez, I pity 
you—despoiled at once of love and fortune. It is 
a cruel fate, but she will prove herself equal to it, 
I doubt not.”’ 

The lover grew pale with suppressed emotion. 
‘*T cannot, oh! no, I cannot yield the hopes that 
have so deliciously filled my heart,’’ said he. 
‘From herself alone shall come the decision 
that seals my fate for happiness or misery.’’ 

** So let it be,’’ said Mr. Clifton gravely. 


PART Ill. 


O’er her fair cheek a paler lustre spread, 

As if the white rose triumphed o’er the red. 

No more she walked exulting on the air; 

Light though her step, there was a languor there. 
Bu.wer. 


Mr. Currron was right in his judgment of his 
adopted daughter. There was a deep struggle 
between principle and the strong attachment she 
cherished for Albyn. Had his obligations to Cap- 
tain Graham been one tithe less, or his benefactor 
less emphatically a lonely man, love had tri- 
umphed. «But even amid her own bitter sorrow, 
she thought of his lonely and forsaken age, and 
her lips could not utter the words that would for 
ever sever from his side the only one from whom 
he had a right to expect affection. 

Once more she was to meet Albyn, to wrench 
from him his last hope. ‘To meet him too in that 
room which had witnessed so many interviews of 
so different a character. She had passed the 
night in endeavouring to nerve herself for the 
dreaded task; a night of such suffering as no heart 
endures but once; a first bitter sorrow snaps so 
many of the more exquisitely toned chords in the 
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heart. The rubicon is crossed, and the bitter 
waters of affliction have mingled with the waves 
of life, never again to separate from them; the 
seal of a humanity, whose common tie is suffer- 
ing, is placed upon the spirit, never again to be 
removed. Outwardly Inez was calm, but she 
felt as if the grasp of death was on her heart. 
Her eyes had a mist over them, and she oniy 
knew Albyn was beside her by the agitated 
words he poured into her ear, and the touch of 
his cold hand as he clasped hers. 

‘* My own Inez, why do you look thus? Oh! 
my beloved! do not, do not utter what your face 
expresses. You will be mine?”’ 

The reply of Inez was so low, so faint, that an 
ear less strained to catch every sound that fell 
from her lips would have failed to understand it. 

Albyn bowed his head upon his breast, and for 
an instant the paleness of death rested on his 


features. Suddenly a new hope seemed to reani- 
mate him. He saw what suffering her decision 
cost her. He read it in the eloquent paleness of 


the cheek, in the wan brow, in the drooping 
hopelessness of her very attitude, and he could 
not despair. 

Why relate all that passed in that interview? It 
ended in disappointment to him; and at times he 
could, in his anguish, almost have stigmatized her 
firmness as want of feeling. He went on his way 
suffering keenly, for he loved her with the strength 
of a first passion; while she returned to her room 
to weep in solitude over the wreck of every hope; 
and weeks elapsed before she was again allowed, 
by her medical attendant, to leave it. 

In the greater sorrow was merged the lesser 
one. At any other time the loss of fortune to her 
guardian would have been a great affliction to her; 
but now, though she looked with sympathetic 
affection on her beloved parents, she could not 
awake her heart from the deadly torpor which 
seemed to benumb every faculty. The breath of 
passion had passed over her soul, only to be suc- 
ceeded by the chill of a despair whose icy current 
withered every hope that had before bloomed so 
brightly. 

Mrs. Clifton mourned over her blighted pros- 
pects and drooping spirits, more than over the loss 
of wealth. Both were at last roused from the in- 
dulgence of their own sorrow by intelligence of 
the illness of Mr. Clifton. Returning from New 
York he had been seized by a dangerous malady 
at a small village where he slept. Preparations 
were hastily made, and in a few hours they set 
out for Alas! their haste availed not to see 
him while he yet breathed. The sudden wrench- 
ing away of the wealth he had laboured to accu- 
mulate; the coldness of many of those who had 
called themselves his friends in brighter days; the 
loss of station to the beloved ones who depended 
on him, combined with the incessant labour of the 
past weeks, brought on a brain fever, which soon 
stilled for ever the pulsations of the fevered 
heart. 
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Mrs. Clifton found herself a widow, with a pit- 
tance that would barely suffice to purchase bread 
for herself and Inez. It was then that the latent 
strength of character of the young orphan deve- 
loped itself. To her bereeved, and almost heart- 
broken protectress, she was the stay and support. 
She roused herself from the indulgence of a selfish 
sorrow to whisper peace and hope to the heart 
that had pitied her orphan and helpless infancy. 
On examining into Mr. Clifton’s affairs it was 
found that he had already disposed of the country 
house, and the amount was secured to his wife. 
The interest from this small sum was all she 
could claim as herown. With a sinking heart 
Inez calculated the expense of the most humble 


style of living, and found their means fell far . 


short even of that. Her beloved benefactress, 
with feeble health, and broken spirits, could not 
endure the privations their poverty forced on 
them; and with a thrill of pleasure she remem- 
bered her own taste in fancy work, which had 
been so much praised in more prosperous days. 
‘*T can occupy myself with that,’’ she murmured, 
‘*and never leave her in solitude to brood over 
the past.”’ 

In the village in which Mr. Clifton had died 
they were entirely unknown, and she found it 
easier to pursue her humble plans there, than 
where the insulting pity of those who knew the 
station from which they had fallen, might follow 
them. Inez had not much difficulty in prevailing 
on Mrs. Clifton to rent a small cottage near the 
churchyard in which rested the remains of her 
husband; and from the sale of a few valuable 
jewels belonging to Mrs. Clifton and herself, they 
were enabled to furnish their house comfortably. 

A year passed by. The neighbourhood was a 
wealthy one, and Inez found constant employ- 
ment for her needle. In the consciousness of 
duties well discharged she had recovered her 
tranquillity of mind. She looked with resignation 
on the past, yet she deeply felt that time, so far 


from bringing oblivion to the master passion | 
which had filled her heart, but brightened its | 
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wild youth of seventeen, had seen Inez on the 
$ street in——, and, in spite of her coldness, had 

persisted in walking home with her. 

‘* Well, Emmy,”’ said he to his elder sister, 

‘* will you believe that I walked home this morning 

with that pretty piece of humanity that sews for 
you, and, hang it! she civilly bade me good morn- 
ing at the door without even an invitation to walk 

in.”’ 

‘* And she served you right, George, for lower- 
ing yourself so much. Miss—miss—I forget her 
name—knows her own station better than you do 
yours.”’ 

** Pooh! what a fuss you women always make 
> about station, as if money doesn’t make all the 

difference at last. If this girl, with her grace and 

elegance, were rich, she’d be the belle of the 
country, and you know it well enough.”’ 


had seemed occupied. 

‘*Oh! beautiful beyond description!’’ replied 
George; ‘‘ the loveliest dark eyes, and hair that 
will curl, let her try as much as she will to 
smooth it; and the grace of—really as I’m no 


poet I can find no comparison to suit her. And 


> then her name is one that no common person 
} should bear. Inez—Inez—the softly flowing Spa- 
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memory. She cherished that brief dream as a } 


miser hoards his gold; for it was at once the 
darkest and brightest spot in her existence. 

The beauty, the reserve, and the air of marked 
refinement which distinguished the village semp- 
stress, was often the theme of conversation in the 
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gentleman, laying down the paper with which he 
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’ is going to embroider for me. 


nish name seems made for her.”’ 

The sound of the name brought a tinge of co- 
lour to the faded cheek of the elderly gentleman, 
and a slight sigh escaped him as he said, almost 
unconsciously, ‘‘ I should like to see her. She is 
poor, and I might perhaps be able to assist her, 
poor child! It is a weary lot for a woman.”’ 

‘*QOh! if you desire it, nothing can be easier,’’ 
replied Miss Emma, eager to gratify any whim in 
the rich man. ‘‘ This girl does fancy work for 
me. I can write her a note, desiring to consult 
her on the choice of patterns for a ball dress she 
She has been here 
before, though unwillingly, on the same errand. 
I will feign indisposition as my excuse for not 
calling myself, and send the carriage for her.”’ 

‘* Oh! by no means. I could not think of sub- 


¢ jecting the young lady to so much inconvenience 


§ 


aristocratic mansions in the vicinity; and she was | 


not unfrequently annoyed by the marked obser- 
vation of those who considered themselves enti- 
tled to treat her with the freedom of superiors. 
While pursuing the ‘‘ even tenor of her way,”’ 
unconscious of the comments made on her, she 
became the subject of a conversation at a country 
house a few miles from 
very wealthy, and great pretenders to exclusive- 
ness. 
them was an elderly gentleman and his heir, 
whom the two daughters of the house were re- 
spectively endeavouring to captivate. 





—_—— 


; felt herself compelled to go. 
’ of the family were her most liberal employers, 


The family was ; 


; man in the room with Miss Simpson. 
$ however, engaged with a book, and did not ap- 
The son,a | 


merely to gratify a whim of mine,’’ said the gen- 
tleman, little pleased with Miss Emma's willing- 
ness to sacrifice truth to his gratification. 

** Oh! but I will do it this minute,’’ and she left 
the room eager to accomplish her errand. 

Poor Inez, though shrinking from such a call, 
The young ladies 


and she did not wish to disoblige them by a re- 
fusal. 

On her arrival, to her surprise she was ushered 
into a sitting room below stairs, instead of the 


‘ chamber of the young ladies as heretofore, and 
The house was filled with guests; among } 


she was a little discomposed at finding a gentle- 
He was, 


pear to observe her entrance. 
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‘*Is she so very beautiful?’’ inquired the old, 
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In the discussion which immediately com- 
menced, on the relative beauty of the patterns she 
had brought with her, Inez forgot the presence of 
the stranger. Her attention was called to him by 


‘Miss Simpson, who exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear sir, you 


are ill,’’ as she hastily poured out a glass of water 
and offered it to him. 

Inez looked towards him, and was surprised to 
see him gazing on herself with an expression of 
eager interest for which she could not account. 
With an effort he approached her, and laying his 
hand on her arm, asked, in a tremulous whisper, 
** Who—who are you? what is your name?”’ 

‘* Inez Clifton,’’ she replied, with some trepida- 
tion, for she fancied his mind must be disordered. 

**Is it possible! What, the adopted daughter 
of Mr. Clifton, formerly of New York?’’ 

To the astonishment of Miss Simpson she an- 
gwered in the affirmative; for she was well ac- 
quainted with the fame of that Miss Clifton as a 
belle. 

‘* Yes,”’ continued the stranger, ‘‘ you are his 
adopted child, but if the living, breathing form of 
a mother can be embodied in her child, if the 
very tones of her voice can flow from your lips, 
you are my daughter.”’ 

Inez grew faint. The possibility of ever being 
claimed by her relatives had never been indulged 
by her, and now the happiness appeared too great 
to be real. 

‘* Tell me,’’ continued the stranger, ‘‘ how Mr. 
Clifton came to have you under his protection. 
This strong resemblance, your name the same, 
your age corresponding with that of the child I 
sought for years, all convince me that you must 
be my daughter.’’ 

With a faltering voice Inez related the circum- 
stances of her early history, as far as they were 
known to her. Each word tended to stamp the 
conviction on the heart of the listener, that she 
was indeed his own lost one; but to make this 
conviction doubly sure he determined to return 
with her to —— and see the broken picture, 
which had been carefully preserved. 

With trembling eagerness the stranger grasped 
the crushed miniature. A glance sufficed. He 
pressed the name to his lips, and, drawing Inez 
to his heart, murmured, ‘‘ God of heaven! I 
thank thee! Mysterious are thy ways; but, amid 


all my sufferings, I adore Thee for Thy care of } 


this precious one,’’ and tears streamed over his 
furrowed features. 

The following is a condensed narrative of the 
incidents of his early life. 

An only child, he inherited a small indepen- 
dence from his parents, and, after completing the 


usual college course, he set out to make a tour of } 


the continent of Europe. While lingering in ro- 

mantic Spain he met with the daughter of a de- 

cayed family, wooed, won, and married her. 
Inez had but one relative in the world, a bro- 


ther who had gone to the Spanish provinces of | 


South America, with the hope of reinstating the 
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fortunes of his house. He had been educated by 
a priest, and was a bigoted and uncompromising 
Catholic. He looked on all beyond the pale of the 
Roman church as doomed to destruction, and he 
heard of the marriage of his sister with a heretic 
with feelings little short of horror. His young 
sister he had loved, with all the vehemence of his 
nature; and the idea that the creature so tenderly 
watched over, so fondly treasured, should have 
perilled her eternal welfare, was madness to him. 
He cherished the deepest hatred for him who had 
tempted her to forsake her faith, had won her 
fondest affections from himself. 

These feelings, acting on a melancholy temper- 
ament, produced partial alienation of mind, and he 
embarked for his native land, resolved, at all 
hazards, to separate his sister from her husband. 
He soon made known his intentions, and after one 
interview, in which wild and passionate denuncia- 
tions were mingled with agonized entreaties, he 
was excluded from the abode of his sister by the 
strict orders of her husband. Tg save Inez from 
such suffering he withdrew from Spain, and took 
up his abode in one of the Italian cities. Several 
happy years passed, and he fondly hoped he had 
for ever baffled the vindictive Spaniard. The 
health of Inez declined, and he took her to one of 
the German watering places. While there his 
presence was imperiously demanded in his native 
land by business connected with his inheritance. 
He left his wife under the care of a party of 
friends, hoping to rejoin her in a few weeks. A 
few days after his departure her brother arrived, 
forced himself into her presence, and, with the 
fury of a maniac, reproached her for her treatment 
of one who had loved her but too well. The 
weakened health and shattered nerves of Inés 
could not sustain the shock. A week after his 
arrival she was laid in her grave. 

The child was claimed by her father’s friends, 
and taken under their protection. Don Carlos 
was seen no more, and was supposed to have re- 
turned to Spain—a supposition far from the truth, 
for he was lurking in the neighbourhood, watch- 
ing an opportunity to bear off the child of his 
sister. 

It was soon furnished. The nurse was surprised 
in a retired walk, the little girl torn from her arms, 
and when the bereaved husband and father re- 
turned search was fruitless. While he sought his 
child with frantic eagerness, she was borne over 
the waters of the wide Atlantic, to a land he had 
never thought of as the refuge of his brother-in- 
law. 

‘*And now, Inez, my recovered treasure, do you 
know who it is who thus clasps you to his heart 
with rapture? Have you no desire to knew what 
name you are to bear? but you will not bear it 
long, for already have I disposed of this little hand 
in my own imagination, and you shall not say me 
nay, sweet one.”’ 

‘* Ah!”’ said Inez, with a faint smile, ‘‘I will 
endeavour to make myself so dear to you that 
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NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


you will not be willing to give me to another. 
But what is to be my name, my father?”’ 

‘** Do you not remember a certain stubborn old 
man, who would not consent to his kinsman mar- 
rying one every way worthy of him, because she 
could not precisely say who her parents were? 
Ah! do not faint my child—it is—it is so. I am 


that man; and here comes Charles himself to say 


< 


that his noble heart has never swerved from its 
allegiance. I left word for him to follow me 
hither. Ah! he little knows the happiness in 
store for him.’’ 

Inez did not faint, for the sound of the voice 
that now greeted her ear would have recalled the 
fleeting spirit even had death been hovering over 
her. 


NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Day is parting! 
The languid Sun on leafy bed 
Sinks in repose his royal head, 
Dying in splendour—radiance darting 
Over the dim woods far ; 
*Till darkly lacing boughs are roll’d 
In brightest intertwine of gold; 
And the gigantic cedars are 
Each like some tall vermilion spar: 
And a thousand hues, in mingling streams 
Of sapphire and purple, and amber gleams, 
Are o’er the leafy plain— 
Streaming away through the forest aisles, 
Like a glory suffused ’mid the stately piles 
Of some gorgeous eastern fane. 


O’er the silent river, 
The Moon’s beams by glimpses fall 
Through the green leaves o’erarching pall, 
With tremulous and shadowy quiver: 
While the swift canoe across the tide, 
Shooteth away with quiet glide, 
And the fisher with his barbed spear, 
Watcheth with falcon eye, 
*Neath the torch light gleam that waveth clear, 
When the scaly spoil is nigh. 


Night doth cover 
The forest with its raven wing, 
From out whose shade the fire-flies fling 
Intense and sudden flashings over, 
Now lost, now won; but to beguile 
The watcher’s seeking eyes awhile, 
Like Earth’s false lights, with fitful blaze 
Amid its darkness driven, 
We turn with wearied eye to gaze 
Upon the stars of Heaven; 


And they are gleaming 
Above all strife, and change, and jars, 
The same unchanging steadfast stars, 
In their accustomed beaming ; 
The very stars I used to see, 
When trackless paths of sea and shore, 
Had, not so distant yet, me bore 
From all old things—whose tracery 
Was round my haunts of early glee! 
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Oh! steadfast stars! in those strange skies, 

That seem like dear familiar eyes, 
Watching my fate above; 

And emblems meet, I hold ye well, 

Of that irrefragable spell, 

Your souls to mine, mine early friends, 
Binding in truest love, 

Which floods not quench, nor distance ends, 
Nor change can ever move. 


Midnight sinketh down profounder, 
Even as some dark majestic queen 
Of heaven, wending earthward seen, 
With silence like an awe around her; 
Filling the forest far arcades, 
In their interminable shades, 
And in its spell our hearts enthralling, 
As even some undivined appalling ; 
While o’er them many a memory, 
Doth throng of other midnight hours, 
Passed underneath our native bowers 
Across the surging sea, 
When the wave borne zephyrs all night long 
Warbled away their summer song, 
And echoes breathed in mingling swell, 
Of answer from their rocky cell, 
As even some spirit band; 
While the moonlight waves to the music beat, 
Did leap like merry elfin feet 
Upon the amber sand ; 
And oh! the merry hearts within, 
To that harmonious fall 
Of dulcet intermingling din, 
That bounded more than all! 
Yet for a far divided lot, 
Nor for that music of other days 
Murmuring never, repining not, 
An exiled heart its hope can raise, 
(From its home though far; and ocean songs 
That tuned his soul to their chimy throngs,) 
In thought of Him whose bending face, 
Serene home dweller or exiled race, 
Watcheth alike for ever o’er, 
And showers his gifts on every place— 
God of the sea and of the shore. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


Tea was just over in one of the largest and 
most fashionable of the numerous large and fa- 
shionable boarding-houses in the city of New 
York. The majority of the guests had dispersed 
themselves about the spacious and elegant par- 
lours. The chandeliers suspended from the ceil- 
ings, beamed down upon the marble tables, 
enabling the demoiselles who were seated there 
to turn over the annuals, and admire the fresh 
flowers in the vases; and the gentlemen to peruse 
at their leisure the evening papers. ‘The mantel 
lamps darted their rays through rainbow-tinted 
drops of pendant crystal upon the sofas, ottomans, 
and lounges, where sat the matrons in all the 
splendour of silks, laces, and jewellery; and upon 
young nymphs in costly muslins and exotic flow- 
ers, gracefully seated on tabourets; while their 
swains stood before them, painfully 
down to enjoy the delights of that indescribable 
amusement known by the name of flirtation. In 
each of the deep windows, half shaded by the 
massy folds of the rich damask curtains, sat vis-a- 
vis, a youthful pair sentimentalising in low soft 
voices. Other couples who had not yet arrived 
at either sentiment or flirtation, were promenading 
arm-in-arm: sometimes finding a clear field the 
whole length of both rooms, and sometimes being 
compelled to thread their way among groups of 
gentlemen who had risen on their feet to talk of 
the banks. 

Suddenly a bustle in the vestibule seemed to 
announce some new arrival. ‘T'wo or three gen- 
tlemen went out to reconnoitre; and on their re- 
turn, intelligence was soon circulated that Mr. 
Harley Claverton, a distinguished member of 
congress, was now under the roof of their hostess, 
Mrs. Grandinhall: being on his way home from 
Washington, the session having just closed. Also, 
that Mr. Westerford {one of the most popular 
boarders in the house) had met Mr. Claverton as 
he came in, and being his intimate friend, was re- 
joiced to see him. Mr. Westerford now appeared 
in person, and corroborated the account; adding 
that as soon as Mr. Claverton had devoted a few 
minutes to his toilet, and refreshed himself with a 
cup of tea in his own room, he would join the 
company in the parlours. 

‘*T suppose this member of congress is a mar- 
ried man," said Mrs. De Kronk, who had beckon- 
ed Mr. Westerford to her, as she sat between two 
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ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. 


A STORY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


other ladies on a lounge. ‘Pray tell me all 
about him.’’ 

‘*T can easily do that,’’ replied Mr. Wester- 
ford, ‘‘ for I have known him long and well. First, 
then, he is a man of worth and talent, and de- 
servedly popular in his own district, which is in 
the upper part of tliis state. His age is about 
thirty, though he looks considerably younger. 
He is now in the House of Representatives; but 
we doubt not the honours of the Senate are before 
him. He became what is called a rising young 
man, as soon as he had left college. Secondly, his 
family and connections are of what may be called 
the highest class: or, if the term may be allowed, 
of the patrician order.’’ 

‘* You mean that he is in society, don’t you?”’ 
said Mrs. De Kronk. 

‘* Thirdly,’’ continued Mr. Westerford, ‘‘ his 
personal appearance is highly prepossessing. He 
has a fine face and a fine figure.”’ 

‘* Delightful!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mattinley. 

‘* Fourthly,”’ pursued Mr. Westerford, ‘‘he is 
already in possession of considerable property, in- 
herited from his father, who was proprietor of the 
largest and best estate in his district.’’ 

‘* Delightfuller still!’ ejaculated Mrs. De Kronk. 

‘* Of course, with all these advantages, he is a 
married man,’’ remarked Mrs. Norbury. 

‘* Strange to say, he is not,’’ replied Mr. Wes- 
terford. ‘* There is a report of his having been 
most shamefully jilted in early life, by a young 
lady who proved incapable of valuing him as he 
deserved; and who ran away with a man in every 
respect inferior to my friend Claverton. When I 
was at Washington last winter, I understood that 
he was in great favour among the belles *‘ who 
mostly there do congregate;’ and that nets of 
very fine texture were spread for him, but without 
any effect. I rather suppose he has become ex- 
tremely fastidious, and, for awhile longer, will be 
very difficult to please. I only hope that he may 
not remain single till he is old enough to make a 
foolish match.”’ 

** Men of all ages make foolish matches,”’ justly 
remarked Mrs. Norbury. 

‘*Here comes Harley Claverton,’’ said Mr. 
Westerford—turning towards the door; Mrs. 
Mattinley and Mrs. De Kronk, each catching him 
by a sleeve, and urging him to introduce his friend 
to them, as soon as possible. 

Mr. Claverton was certainly a very handsome 
man in face, figure, and deportment; and his ap- 
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$ ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. $9 
$ pearance excited universal admiration as soon as night we first saw each other at Monsieur Boulan- 


; he made his entry. 
Paris, declared that he had the air distingué of 


One lady, who had been in 


the Fauxbourg St. Germain; another, who had 
been in London, protested that he looked exactly 


> like an English nobleman. All agreed that it was 


easy to see that he had been all his life a gentle- 


man. So many of his own sex were eager for an 


. 
¢ introduction to the member of congress just from 
? 


, 


Washington, that the ladies had for a long while 


$ to content themselves with a distant view of him. 


Mrs. De Kronk now beckoned her husband 
from a corner where he was earnestly engaged in 
business talk with an old mercantile gentleman 
Mrs. Mattinley and Mrs. Norbury 


hastily left their seats beside her, to escape from 


from Boston. 


the vicinity of that species of matrimonial sherbet 
with which this lady and gentleman were prone 
to regale each other: the husband supplying the 
sugar and water, and the wife the tartaric acid. 
‘* Mr. De Kronk,”’ said the lady in a low voice, 
get an introduction immediately to Mr. Claver- 
ton, and then bring him to me.”’ 

‘* Which is Mr. Claverton,’’ asked the husband, 
taking a seat beside her. 

‘* That fine-looking man who has just come in, 


“sé 


and whom Mr. Westerford is presenting to every 


body. He is a member of congress. 
‘** Well, my dear,”’ said Mr. De Kronk, ‘‘«mem- 
And some of 
them are not much better than other people, and 
And you know they get 
their pay from us; and many of them, for their 
eight dollars a day, do not give us eight cents 


ber of congress is no great sight. 


some not half so good. 


worth of work; particularly during the long ses- 
sion.” 
‘What's that to me? 


spise politics. 


You know how I de- 
This man is not merely a member 
of congress, but he is rich and single.”’ 

‘* What's that either to you or me, my dear,”’ 
asked Mr. De Kronk. ‘‘I don’t see how either 
of ws can gain anything by making his acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

‘* Mr. De Kronk, how can you be so stupid, or 
rather why are you more stupid even than usual? 
One would think I had no such thing as an un- 
married sister under my charge. Why did I strain 
every nerve in trying to persuade Annetta’s father 
and mother to let her come and board here at a 
fashionable house, if not for the purpose of bring- 
ing her into genteel society, and giving her a 
chance of obtaining such an establishment as 
would have been quite out of her reach if she had 
home in 


remained at Canal street, among the 


tradespeople. Am I to have no assistance from 
you? 
once, with all the proper sort of gentlemen? Men, 


Is not it your business to get acquainted, at 


if they have their wits about them, can do a great 
deal in helping on these affairs.’’ 

‘* Yes, my dear, you are very right,’’ observed 
the husband: ‘‘ I, for instance, am under consider- 
able obligations to my friend Pullalong, for having 
taken such pains to get me to dance with you the 
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I remember it as well as if it 
He said to me, ‘ Kronk,’ 
says he, (you know I had not then the De before 
my name,) ‘Kronk,’ says he, ‘there’s a young 
lady fallen in love with you, one Sally Haver- 
I heard her just now tell a friend of hers 
that you were /ovely; and that she was dying to 
‘Is she lovely herself,’ said I. 
‘ Not so very,’ said he’’—— 

‘*De Kronk,’’ interrupted the lady, ‘‘ how 
often must I desire you to stop cultivating that 


ger’s Public —. 
was only last evening. 


straw. 


dance with you.’ 


inveterate memory of yours. Half the nonsense 
you pretend to remember never happened at all.’’ 
‘* Oh! indeed, my dear, indeed I am utterly in- 
capable of inventing anything.”’ 
‘*T believe you,’’ replied his consort, with a 
‘or of 


Else you would not leave upon me the whole 


sneer, understanding anything either. 
burthen of getting my younger sister off.”’ 

‘* Really, dear,’’ said the husband, ‘‘I do be- 
lieve if Annetta was only let alone, she would 
naturally get herself off.’’ 

‘* Yes, no doubt of it. To some poor lawyer, 
renting a third share in a basement-story office; 
or to a poet in a fifth-story back attic: or to a 
midshipman who boasts that ‘his home is on the 
sea’—his wife’s home, of course, being no- 
where.’’ 

‘‘ Those that you describe would be very bad 
matches, certainly,’’ observed Mr. De Kronk. 
‘* And so would a rich old widower with three or 
four idle insolent daughters, and three or four 
worthless dissipated sons: all dating their badness 
from the hour their father brought them home a 
stepmother. Or a stiff, hard, selfish old bachelor, 
expecting perfection in a young wife, when he has 
not a single good quality himself: finding fault 
with everything about the house, and making her 
account to him for every sixpence she lays out in 
a piece of tape or a cotton spool. And then in- 
sisting on her giving up all society and living for 
him alone.”’ 

‘*T don’t know such people,’’ replied Mrs. De 
Kronk. ‘‘ You must keep strange company when 
you are out of my sight. For my part I am dis- 
posed to look always at the bright side, and to 
speak well of every body. That is, every body 
that is any body.”’ 

‘* Well, well, my dear,’’ said her husband, ‘I 
wish you were always disposed to look at the 
bright side of me, and regard me as somebody.”’ 

‘* You seem in a very pert way this evening,’’ 
‘* You have an answer ready 
Really this is something 


remarked the wife. 
for every thing I say. 
quite new.”’ 

‘«Speak a little lower, my dear,’’ said Mr. De 
Kronk. ‘‘I am to understand by all this, that 
you are kindly desirous your sister should make 
ood a match as yourself.”’ 
he wife tossed her head contemptuously. 

‘¢ And you want me to help you. {1s not that it? 
I fear I shall be very awkward at the business, 
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and perhaps make some blunders that will spoil 
the whole. It goes rather against the grain for a 
respectable man to set himself to match-making. 
The thing is quite too womanish.”’ 

** Kronk!”’ exclaimed his wife, ‘‘ are you really 
going to tell me that you will not assist?’’ 

‘* Yes, dear.’’ 

‘Why, Kronk, what do you mean by this be- 
haviour? Somebody has been giving you bad 


advice. Are you planning an outbreak?”’ 
‘*No, dear, no, not I indeed. The time’s 
gone by.”’ 


‘* How often must I tell you,’’ resumed the 
lady, ‘‘ that it is your duty as well as your inter- 
est, to help me in all my endeavours to elevate 
the family. Any fool might comprehend the ad- 
vantages of being well up in society, and of form- 
ing connections in the higher circles.’’ 

** May be, I’m not a fool,’’ observed the hus- 
band. 

‘* Pertness again!’’ exclaimed the wife. ‘‘ Must 
I tell you, once for all, that I will have no such 
As long as I give up the counting- 


” 


answers. 
house to you 

‘* The store, dear—the store. 

** No matter what the place is. I never saw it, 
and never wish to. I tell you, as long as I deign 
to give up all voice in your business concerns—’ 

**Tt is better you should, dear.’ 

** As long as I never inquire about your bar- 
gaining and borrowing, and buying and selling, 
and banking, and all such stuff that men’s heads 
are so full of—as long as I let you take your own 
entire course in these dirty concerns——’’ 

‘* My store is swept out every morning,’’ mur- 
mured Mr. De Kronk, ‘‘ and my desk is kept as 
nice as any desk I know.”’ 

‘These dirty concerns, I say—have I not a 
right to expect that with regard to every thing 
that is genteel, you will do exactly as I please?”’ 

** My dear, what is all this about? I am begin- 
ning to forget the beginning.”’ 

** Must I go over the whole again?”’ 

** No, my dear, I beg you will not.”’ 

** Yes, I will. You perceive, of course, that 
Annetta Haverstraw looks exactly as J did at her 
age, a few years ago.”’ 

‘* Meaning that she is a very pretty girl, and 
that her face ought to do for her what yours has 
done for you?”’ 

‘* Yes, and much more.’ 

‘True, Annetta has sweet delicate features, a 
well-shaped nose, dark blue eyes, round bloom- 
ing cheeks, and a little cherry mouth. She ought 
to make a better market than you have done. 
You see I am not the least proud of myself, or of 
any one belonging to me.”’ 

** Mr. Kronk, what has got into you? You don’t 
seem the least like yourself.’’ 

** You have often told me, my dear, that I had 
better be like any body else.”’ 

** Kronk! Kronk!”’ 

** Call me Mr. De Kronk always, my dear. 
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It 


ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. 


sounds more genteel. You know it was yourself 
that persuaded me to put the D-e-De before my 
name, and now I’ve got it, I like to have it re- 
membered. Otherwise I might as well have re- 
mained plain Kester Krips Kronk.”’ 

‘* No more of this nonsense, but let us come to 
the point.”’ 

“I'll do it at once. Your younger sister, 
(younger by fifteen years,) Annetta Haverstraw, 
originally of Canal street, has been taken from 
her own father’s house and brought here to get into 
genteel company. And we are all to fish for a 
grand match that will raise the family, and bring 
us to the speech of great people. You are to be 
the angle-rod, I the line, and she the bait. Now, 
who is to hold the apparatus? for unless it is well 
managed, the whole will flop down, and catch 
nothing: much less that very fine fish, Mr. Cla- 
verton.”’ 

‘*Mr. De Kronk, the coarseness of your ex- 
pressions shocks me.”’ 

‘* But that’s the idea, is it not? 
that I have not caught the idea.”’ 

‘* Will you go at once and ask Mr. Westerford 
to introduce you to the member of congress, and 
then bring him directly to me.”’ 

‘* What, must we commence operations this 
I am really very tired. I have had a 


, 


You can’t say 


evening? 
most fatiguing day at the store.’ 

‘*No time must be lost. There are several 
very pretty girls in the house.”’ 

‘* Where is Annetta?—Why is not she on the 
ground to attend to herself. She is the heroine. 
There can be no play without her.”’ 

‘**'True enough, this is no time for Annetta to 
be absent. Foolish girl, she went up stairs directly 
after tea with Miss Spilsbury, who had met with 
her usual accident of slopping her cup over her 
dress. And I suppose they are shut up together, 
while Myra Spilsbury makes a long confidence 
about the people she calls her beaux. I hate that 
Spilsbury girl. She passes for diffident and mod- 
est, because she never speaks a word in public. 
But, when she can have a private confabulation 
in a corner, there is no end to her prating. I think 
I will go and bring away Annetta; and tell her 
to put on her pink scarf, and come down. At tea 
she was rather pale, and really looked like a 
corpse laid out for burial. White frock, white 
face, her hair parted plain, and not a curl or an 
ornament to be seen. I'll make her put a rose or 
two somewhere about her head.”’ 

‘* Yes, do go, dear, and do not hurry back; but 
take full time to make Annetta look as beautiful 
as she can.”’ 

** On second thoughts, I will not leave the room 
till I have seen you introduced to Mr. Ciaverton. 
There is no trusting you when my back is turned.”’ 

‘* Don’t you see, my dear, that the great man is 
just now surrounded by two governors, three 
judges, four militia generals, and five bank di- 


rectors. I cannot break through such a formid- 


able crowd.’’ 
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‘*Poor creature, how meek and modest you 
are! And yet I have heard from good authority, 
(though you never had the grace to acknowledge 
it to mé,) that you are worth at least two hundred 
thousand dollars.’’ 

Mr. De Kronk now thought it safest to obey 
orders: and after humbly waiting awhile on the 
outskirts of the group that enviraned Mr. Claver- 
ton, he found an opportunity of plucking one of 
the militia generals by the sleeve, and requesting 
an introduction to the distinguished member of 
congress. ‘This was immediately done: and ina 
few moments Mr. De Kronk felt quite at ease, 
and found himself engaged in a conversation about 
mercantile politics. 

Mrs. De Kronk then ‘‘ found freedom”’ to leave 
the room and hasten to prepare her young sister 
for conquest. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Mattinley having brought 
away her daughter Claribel from an ottoman and 
a group of young people in the back parlour, 
seated her with herself on the lounge that had 
just been vacated by the De Krenks. It was in 
full view of the lion of the night. 

Just then it chanced that Mr. Claverton, tired 
of political talk, said in a low voice to his friend 
Westerford, ‘‘ Will you now introduce me to 
some of the ladies.”’ ‘*‘ With the greatest plea- 
sure,’’ replied Westerford. And as Mrs. Mattin- 
ley and her daughter happened to be the nearest, 
and the mother made a significant sign, he led 
Mr. Claverton to them, and introduced him to 
Mrs. and Miss Mattinley of Philadelphia. 

Miss Claribel Mattinley was fresh from a 
fashionable boarding-school, where she had learnt 
nothing: and she was the eldest of four girls who 
were all receiving the same education. The in- 
come left by Mr. Mattinley to his family was 
amply sufficient for all reasonable purposes; but 
when Claribel was ready to ‘‘come out,’’ her 
mother discovered that it was very lonely to keep 
house with only her daughters: so she broke up 
her establishment, and sold off her furniture. 
Having placed her other girls as boarders in 
Mrs. Macscrew’s prison-house, she took Claribel 
(whom she considered a beauty) and set out with 
her on a tour of an indefinite length; intending to 
stay two or three months in each of the principal 
cities. They had already been five or six weeks 
in New York. 

When Mr. Claverton was introduced to Mrs. 
Mattinley, notwithstanding that lady’s inclination 
to be seen conversing with the distinguished mem- 
ber of congress, she immediately, like a disinter- 
ested mother, endeavoured to make him over to 
her daughter; replying to almost everything he 
said: ‘‘ You must ask Claribel about that; my 
dear Claribel’s memory is so much better than 
mine. Claribel can tell you.’’ 

But Claribel could tell him nothing. Mr. Cla- 
verton had only to behold her ‘‘ soft inexpressive 
face,’’ and he could be at no loss as to the quality 
of her mind: so he talked accordingly. Mrs. 
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Mattinley thought it might be best to leave them 
together: therefore she changed her own seat to 
one on the opposite side of the room, where she 
could look at them all the time. Mr. Claverton 
spoke in a very complimentary manner of Phila- 
delphia, and descanted on the beauty of the Phi- 
ladelphia ladies. Miss Claribel Mattinley cast 
down her eyes, looked earnestly at the flowers of 
the rich Brussels carpet, pressed her fan against 
her lips, and seemed to blush. Mr. Claverton 
spoke of vivacity as being a great improvement to 
pretty features and a fine complexion. Miss Cla- 
ribel looked up, twinkled both her eyes, and 
drew her lips apart so as to show her white teeth. 
He then alluded to the tasteful style of dress that 
prevailed among the ladies of Philadelphia. Miss 
Claribel glanced first at her sleeves, and then at 
her skirt. Mr. Claverton hinted that the Phila- 
delphia ladies walked remarkably well. Miss 
Claribel seeing a vacant chair next to her mother's 
on the other side of the parlour, was strongly 
tempted to evince her ambulatory powers by 
walking over to it. But she had a misgiving that 
it was probably better to remain at her post, and 
be talked to by a member of congress. 

But when that gentleman eulogised the fine 
figures of the Philadelphia ladies, she could re- 
sist no longer the desire to make a display of hers, 
and rising suddenly, she said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, 
I wish to go and speak to mamma.”’ 

‘Shall I have the pleasure of conducting you 
to her?’’ said Mr. Claverton. Miss Mattinley 
bowed assent. To be escorted across the room 
by the member of congress presented to her 
mind an idea of something very delightful and 
extremely genteel; though she did not reflect, that 
by walking at her side, he would not have an 
opportunity of seeing her figure to advantage. 
When he had deposited Claribel on a chair beside 
Mrs. Mattinley, he bowed to both mother and 
daughter, and walked away to pay his compli- 
ments to a lady whom he recognised in another 
part of the room. 

‘* Well, Claribel!’’ said Mrs. Mattinley. 

Claribel made no answer, but looked foolish. 

‘* Why, when you had Mr. Claverton talking to 
you, did you quit your seat and come over to me,”’ 
said the mother. ‘‘ What was your motive?”’ 

‘* Nothing, particular,’’ replied the daughter. 

‘* Really, Claribel,’’ pursued Mrs. Mattinley, 
in a low voice, ‘‘you behave very strangely. 
You have no more policy than a child. Nay, I 
am sure Mrs. Trapman’s little Sarah, who is but 
eight years old, would know better how to man- 
age on such an occasion. Are you becoming an 
idiot?’ Men like Mr. Claverton are not to be met 
with every day. And he is neither young enough 
nor old enough to be easily caught. Come, don’t 
look so dull and foolish. Go and sit by Miss 
Vanpool. Say something; laugh, talk, and be 


very lively; make a great noise; that is, as much 


as young ladies ought to make: and perhaps Mr. 
Claverton may be attracted towards you again.”’ 
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**T never know what to laugh and talk about,”’ 
said Claribel, ‘‘ particularly to Miss Vanpool, who 
sits like a statue, and does not understand either 
laughing or talking.’’ 

‘** You had better have stayed where you were,’’ 
said Mrs. Mattinley. ‘‘ However, we must not 
whisper any longer, for I perceive that imp, the 
widow Edgcumbe is looking at us. And only see, 
Mr. Claverton is seated beside her, and talking 
as if they were old acquaintances.”’ 

‘*T am sure if Mrs. Edgcumbe has caught him,”’ 
observed Claribel, ‘‘there can be no hope for any 
else.’’ 

‘* Yes there is,’’ said the mother, ‘‘any one 
who has youth and beauty, (and a little spice of 
animation beside,) may set Mrs. Edgcumbe, with 
all her arts, at defiance. However, for the present, 
do as I tell you. Go and laugh and talk with 
Miss Vanpool.’’ 

** About what, mamma?”’ 

**No matter. You can easily think of some- 
thing, or nothing. I never myself found any dif- 
ficulty in laughing at nothing, when it was expe- 
dient to do so. Miss Merryweather, with fine teeth 
and nothing else, is laughing at nothing all the 
time; and therefore has acquired the reputation of 
both a wit and a beauty, and always has a crowd 
of gentlemen round her.’’ 

‘*T never had a crowd of gentlemen round me 
in my life,’’ said poor Claribel, ‘‘ and never ex- 
pect to have; let me look and dress as I will. 
And I don’t believe that talking and laughing 
will do the least good either.’’ 

She then, in obedience to her mother, went and 
took her seat by Miss Vanpool. 

**Do not you think the room is very warm?”’ 
said Claribel, laughing rather more than was ne- 
cessary. 

‘* Not very,’’ replied Miss Vanpool, gravely. 

‘* Only see how one of the mantel-lamps is smok- 
ing,”’ said Claribel, with increased risibility. 

**Tt does smoke,’’ answered Miss Vanpool, 
seriously. 

**T believe I have set the foot of my chair in 
your dress,’’ said Claribel, removing it with a 
laugh so audible as to be scarcely ‘‘ within the 
limits of becoming mirth.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ replied Miss Vanpool, coldly. 

Claribel recovered herself, and paused to con- 
sider what to say next. At last, with a very dif- 
ficult titter, she propounded the question, ‘‘Which 
do you like best, tea or coffee?’’ 

**T never tasted either,’’ sententiously. 

** Dear me, how strange!’’ (with an almost con- 
vulsive giggle.) ‘‘ What do you take then?’’ 

** Milk and water,’’ solemnly. 

‘*How very funny. Do you like milk and 
water?’’ (almost choking.) 

** Not particularly,’’ with increased solemnity. 

Mrs. Mattinley, seeing that her daughter was 
exceeding her instructions, and not in the least 
attracting the attention of Mr. Claverton, now re- 
called her: particularly as she saw the gentleman 
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in question accompanying Mr. Westerford into 
the back parlour, to be introduced to some stran- 
gers from the south. Mrs. Mattinley, though her 
eyes were continually turning towards Claribel, 
had been talking for some time to Mr. Sumbell, 
a very good sort of gentleman, but by no means 
a good match; for which reason the ladies were 
all perfectly at their ease with him, and did not 
hesitate to call upon him for little civilities and 
services that they would not have ventured so 
readily to ask from any man whose attentions 
were worth having. 

‘« My dear,’’ said Mrs. Mattinley to her daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ you look fatigued.”’ 

‘“* No wonder, mamma,”’ said Claribel, glanc- 
ing at Miss Vanpool. 

‘You have been at very uphill work, I con- 
fess,"’ observed the mother. ‘Try change of 
air. It is no doubt cooler in the next room. Mr. 
Sumbell will give you his arm.” 

Mr. Sumbell, who knew himself to be nobody, 
gallantly put Claribel’s hand within his arm; and 
conducted her to a seat in the back parlour; and 
stood over her and talked. Mr. Claverton was 
handed round to everybody, and performed his 
part of a lion to admiration. There is a great dif- 
ference in lions. But he came no more to Clari- 
bel Mattinley. The matrons now began to as- 
semble on the tabourets that, being placed near 
the folding-doors, commanded a view of both 
rooms. ‘T'o their unanimous vexation, they saw 
the widow Edgcumbe, who had slipped impercep- 
tibly into the back-parlour, succeed in enticing 
Mr. Claverton to a seat beside her in a small 
corner-ottoman that held but two persons. 

At length Mrs. De Kronk brought down her 
sister, Annetta Haverstraw; having made that 
young lady undergo an entire change of dress, 
and a new arrangement of hair: and Annetta 
really looked beautifully. They stopped in the 
entry; and Mrs. De Kronk sent a servant for her 
husband to come out, and conduct them into the 
parlours. 

‘Where is Mr. Claverton now?’’ said Mrs. 
De Kronk, in a suppressed voice and looking 
about the rooms. 

**T don’t know,’’ 
about also. 

** But you ought to know,”’ replied the wife. 

‘* Yes, dear.”’ 

‘‘ There, now, only see, the widow Edgcumbe 
has seized upon him, and nailed him down beside 
her. Why did not you keep a better look out, 
Mr. De Kronk? Where were your eyes to let 
Mrs. Edgcumbe get hold of him already? There 
is more danger in one widow than in twenty young 
girls.”’ 

‘* My dear,’’ replied the husband, ‘‘I would 
like to see the man or woman either, that could 
prevent the widow Edgcumbe from doing what- 
ever she chooses. So, I don’t know how you can 
There ought to be a society for 
I have a presentiment 


said her husband, looking 


expect it of me. 
the suppression of widows. 
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that should I, unfortunately, be left a widower, I 
shall myself be drawn in to marry a widow. If 
one was to lay siege to me, what could Ido. I 
earnestly hope that Mrs. Edgecumbe may be mar- 
ried herself before I am again in the market.”’ 

** Mr. Kronk,”’ said his wife, ‘‘ shall I send you 
to the hospital; for you seem to be fit for no other 
place. Nothing but insanity can excuse the way 
you have been talking all this evening.’’ 

** Indeed, my dear, I am quite as sensible as I 
ever was.”’ 

‘*That may easily be: but this new style of 
impertinence is not to be tolerated. Now, not an- 
other word of nonsense, but listen to what I am 
going to say to you. I will for once be positive.”’ 

** You always are, my dear. Have you any- 
thing else to tell me?’’ 

‘** Yes. I don’t stir out of these rooms to-night, 
till Mr. Claverton has been introduced to us. So 
manage it as you will. Come, Annetta, sit down 
by me.”’ 

Mr. De Kronk pondered awhile: and not having 
sufficient ingenuity to contrive any device by 
which he might delicately obtain for his ladies an 
introduction to the great man, he saw no other 
way than to go to work straight forward. There- 
fore he walked directly up to the desired object, 
and said to him, bluntly, ‘‘ Mr. Claverton, my 
wife says she won't stir out of these rooms to- 
night till she has been introduced to you. She is 
a very plain-spoken woman.’’ 

‘* We all know that,’’ said Mrs. Edgcumbe, 
sneeringly. 

Mr. Claverton smiled; and his curiosity being 
somewhat excited, he made his bow to the widow, 
who had been talking to him about affairs at 
Washington both public and private; compliment- 
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ing him on his speeches, (having learned that he 
had made some,) and as the Persians would say, 
beplastering him with the trowel of flattery laid 
on by the hand of cunning. He accompanied 
Mr. De Kronk, who presented him to his lfdies. 
And the ceremony over, Mr. De Kronk left them 
and repaired to the centre-table, to look again at 
the evening papers. 

Mr. Claverton was really much struck with the 
extraordinary beauty of Annetta Haverstraw; and 
he at once endeavoured to enter into conversation 
with her. But her answers were always antici- 
pated by Mrs. De Kronk, who was in continual 
fear lest her sister should reply in some way that 
would not produce the desired effect. 

Mrs. De Kronk was, however, very well 
pleased to learn that Mr. Claverton, having some 
business in New York, relative to setfling the 
estate of a friend, intended remaining two or three 
weeks; and Mrs. Grandinhall would have been 
charmed to hear how Mrs. De Kronk recom- 
mended her boarding-house, as the very best 
place at which he could possibly establish him- 
self during his stay in the city. 

Mr. Claverton, being somewhat fatigued with 
his journey, and with talking ever since his ar- 
rival, now took his leave for the night: and after 
his departure, a general discussion ensued upon 
his looks, deportment, conversation, &c. The 
votes were ten to one in his favour. 

Mrs. De Kronk accompanied Annetta to her 
room, and remained there for an hour, lecturing 
her young sister on the best and most feasible 
means of captivating Mr. Claverton, and circum- 
venting Mrs. Edgeumbe. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRANSLATED FROM MATTHISSON BY ELLEN WARBURTON. 


(The metre of the original has been preserved ) 


THE grove is bright 

With golden light; 
The gloomy radiance softly falls 
On ruined Waldburg’s ivied walls. 


In calm repose 

The ocean glows: 
The fisher’s bark glides slowly on, 
Swanlike, to his island home. 


The silver sand 

Shines on the strand; 
The shadowy clouds, now faint, now glowing, 
Float on the waters calmly flowing. 


Among the reeds 
The wild fowl feeds, 


ere? 


Bending the pliant stalks that gleam, 
Gilded by the sun’s last beam. 


Deep in the dell, 

The moss grown cell, 
With clust’ring vine, and fount and flower, 
Invites the eye, with beauty’s power. 


The glow has gone 

With the setting sun: 
The darkening twilight quickly falls 
Upon old Waldburg’s lofty walls. 


The grove is bright 

With the clear moonlight, 
And spirits breathe, in words untold, 
Tales of heroic times of old. 
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BUBBLES AND FAIRIES. 


BY MARY SPENCER PEASE. 


Once upon a time, the Fairies that dwell away { laughed forth peal upon peal of clear, pearly 


off up in the clouds were sadly puzzled what 
under the sun to do. They were ennuied—wea- 
ried. They could think of no kind of amusement 
that would afford them the least pleasure. They 
were tired of painting rainbows, to decorate their 
‘Cloudy Realm,’ their bright fairy-land. They 
were tired of making hailstones, to pelt us mortals 
below, and the fragile flowers, and the sturdy 
forest trees; for it seems, whenever these same 
wicked little fairies have no other mischief where- 
withal to amuse themselves, they break their 
crystal towers, to scatter down on earth, and as 
the glittering fragments come rattling from the 
clouds, they laugh uproariously to see the scam- 
pering of flocks and herds; and the haste the chil- 
dren of earth make to escape the glistening ice- 
drops, as they pour down upon them. But of late 
so many hailstorms had they created, they were 
tired to death of their favourite sport. What 
could they do? their pretty little feet ached with 
dancing to the whistling of the wind; and their 
pretty little heads were dizzy with sailing through 
the air in their silver-tipped, vapoury chariots. 
Tired, too, were they of sketching, with the set- 
ting rays of the sun, their true-loves’ miniatures, 
and the glowing perspective of their own fairy- 
land. In short, there was nothing in the way of 
phantasy, or mischief, with which they were not 
heartily disgusted;—so they all reclined upon 
their cloudy couches in sullen silence, waiting for 
something to happen. 

One of them, at length, in very desperation, 
opened her pretty little mouth to yawn, but she 
shut it quickly before the sweet yawn was half 
finished, and her little elfish eyes danced and 
sparkled, as though a bright thought had entered 
her noddle. 

‘* What is it, Neida?’’ asked Ao, first-born of 
the king of ‘Cloudy Realm,’ and the pretty 
Neida’s brother—‘‘ what causeth thee to smile? 
Impart unto us thy happy thoughts that we may 
join in thy mirth.’”’ 

**Tt is,’’ replied the silvery, lute-like tones of 
Neida, ‘‘ we have not these many days blown the 
sparkling, rainbow-tinted”’ 

** Oh, soap-bubbles thou would’st say. Thou 
hast our thanks, dear Neida! It is delightful 





laughter, at the bare recollection of the funny 
scene. 

‘*And also the orator,’’ interrupted Athla, 
‘*who burst a blood-vessel, in hurraing after one 
of them.”’ 

Another laugh resounded throughout ‘ Cloudy 
Realm.’ Those were wicked little fairies. 

‘* And the poet,’’ exclaimed Zitta, a prim little 
fairy that had not before spoken,—‘‘ And the 
poet who, in his eager aspirations for a dazzling 
bubble, was caught in the trap we had purposely 
set for him in the clouds; and after performing 
two or three rare somersets, down he fell to the 
earth—trap, bubble and all.”’ 

Those fairies were exceedingly fond of laughter, 
for the clouds echoed again the laugh of myriads 
of voices. 

By this time their shadowy apparatus was ready; 
and as the bright-coloured fairy bubbles floated 
through the air, the clouds fairly rang with elfish 
laughter—just to see how eagerly earth’s waver- 
ing children forsook all useful employment to 
chase the many-tinted, fleeting bubbles. 

One foolish mortal pursued one of these glitter- 
ing will-o’-the-wisps clear round the world! and 
just as he thought to clutch it in his grasp—lo! it 
And he?—why he was fast sinking in a 
Then did the welkin ring again with 
Very wicked in- 


burst! 
quagmire. 
peals of fairy mirth and glee. 
deed were those same little fairies. 

‘* Just so transitory; just so perishable and 
evanescent is all earthly pleasure; and still, with 
just such ardent eagerness will it ever be sought.”’ 
So spake the wise Xeia, the king of Cloudy 
Realm. 

‘* Just so transitory, and perishable, and evanes- 
cent is all cloudy pleasure,’’ said the pretty 
Neida, as she listlessly threw away her fairy pipe. 
‘* How quick one tires of everything. Heigh! ho!”’ 

The fairy maiden’s plaint was scarcely aspirated, 
when the softest of all soft fairy lutes was heard, 
and the sweetest, lowest of all low, sweet fairy 
voices accompanied it. 

Neida blushed the prettiest, rosiest blushes 
imaginable. 

All listened in silence: aught else was forgotten, 
save the witching sounds stealing so softly soft in 


sport to see those silly mortals below us chasing their very midst. Fairies are intensely fond of 

these phantom bubbles. Rememberest thou the music: they listened in wrapt stillness to the 

simpleton who broke his neck in falling from a } magic sounds that filled the air. 

steeple whither he had pursued one?”’ ; The capricious chaunt-like warbling at length 
‘* Ay, that do I,”’ and the pretty Neidathrew { took form. The bright blushes of Neida grew 

back her little head, and clasping her tiny hands, { still more bright as with a clear, low tone the 
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owner of the sweet voice sang, striking at inter- 
vals the wild chords of his lute, these words— 


Radiant one, dark-eyed Neida! 
Neida of the silvery voice; 
With brow of light, 
Of purest white, 
Of all, sweet Neida, thou’rt my choice. 
Who so bright as thee, Neida? 
Fairy Neida! 


Lightnings dim by thine eyes, Neida, 
Neida all so bright and fair; 
*Tis dark as night, 
Beside the light, 
Neida with the waving hair, 
Of thy proud flashing eyes, Neida: 
Starlike Neida! 


By thy heart suns are ice, Neida, 
Neida all so warm and true; 
Thy loving heart, 
So free from art, 
Neida so good and trusting too, 
Would warm e’en heat itself, Neida, 
Lovely Neida! 


Truth is false when near thee, Neida, 
Neida so glad and gentle too: 
Good is guile, 
Beside the smile, 
Neida with eyes so darkly blue, 
Of thy small dimpled mouth, Neida, 
Artless Neida! 


The song was ended: and, emerging from a 
dark cloud, the poet Jaleo, a young prince from 
the fairy court of sun-bright Italy, stood, lute in 
hand, before the blushing Neida. 
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‘Sweet Neida,’’ said he, bending on one knee, 
and handing her a rare bouquet of dewy flowers, 
‘*T have just harnessed a love of a little cloud, 
white, and soft as a snow-flake, to a western 
breeze. Haste thee, Neida, to don thy flotilla; 
with thy sire’s permission, we will not lose this 
soft and balmy sunset. Haste thee.’’ 





The moon shone bright o’er ‘‘ Cloudy Realm,”’ 
silvering, with its mellow rays, the shadowy 
homes of the air-dwelling fairies, ere Neida and 
the fairy prince, to whom her little heart was 
plighted, returned from their airy ride. 

‘*So then,’’ whispered Ao to her, ‘‘even the 
pretty Neida that joins in ridiculing earth’s fitful 
children, for seeking to hold a bubble, herself doth 
chase the bubble love.’’ 

‘* Not so, Ao; thou art mistaken,’’ and Neida’s 
glowing happy face grew earnest in its expression, 
her soft eyes beamed larger and more bright as 
she continued—*‘‘ thou art mistaken. Love is no 
bubble: it is a bright reality. Heaven is love, and 
all that’s good on earth is love, or all that is 
bright and good in fairy-land is love. All else— 
glory, ambition, gold,—all else, save love, mayest 
thou cali a bubble. Love is real: the only true 
philosopher’s stone.”’ 

All the fairies opened their eyes in astonishment 
at Neida’s unwonted eloquence:—but all agreed 
with her uttered opinion. 

Neida was right. Her friends, the fairies, were 
not so very wicked after all, for love is the main- 
spring of life. ‘True love, the love of the beauti- 
ful and the good, is the principle that governs the 
universe. 
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OCCASIONED BY SEEING A CORAL HONEYSUCKLE IN BLOOM ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY 
IN A WINTRY STORM. 


BY MISS A. G. LINDSAY. 


An why sweet flow’ret dost thou thus appear, 
Amid this scene of cheerless, wintry gloom? 
Say, didst thou come to greet the new born year, 
Or buds to scatter o’er the past one’s tomb? 


*T was yestermorn, I marked thy petals bright, 
Expanding in the soft, the balmy air, 

The south wind played among thy tendrils light, 
The sunbeams shone upon thy leaflets fair. 


There was a magic in thy coral flowers, 
Revealing all the charms of seasons past, 

Thou wert to me a dream of summer hours, 
But ah! too bright—too beautiful to last! 


Why didst thou trust the sofily breathing air— 
the azure sky, though calm as summer’s own? 
’Twas but one ray of hope, amid despair, 
And but, ’mid discord’s clang, one silv’ry tone! 


But now the calm—the lovely all have pass’d, 
Again ‘tis winter in his “ roughest mood,” 

Throuch thy young branches howls the rushing blast, 
Thy stems are severed by the tempest rude. 
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Ice clusters round thy tender coral flow’rs, 
O’er thee there beams no ray of sunshine mild, 
Thou canst not bear these dark and wintry hours, 
Oh where is Flora now to guard her child ? 


In this sad hour thou’rt lone and desolate, 
Save thee, no flow’r on hill or dale is found ; 

For spring’s sweet time or summer skies they wait, 
And shrink from earth while winter reigns around. 


Thy flow’rs are wasted on this gloomy scene, 
Like genius’ gifis upon the cold world cast, 
To whose young bloom, neglect hath ever been 
A with’ring blight—a freezing, wintry blast. 


And oft like thine is lovely woman’s fate, 
Who trusts her love to one bright sunny smile, 
And finds at last, but ah ’tis known too late, 
That gleam of radiance shone but to beguile. 


When thus her fond, confiding heart is given, 
To him who knows not how its worth to prize, 

Her life, her peace, her happiness are riven, 
Like thee she trusted—and like thee she dies! 


A. 
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THE YOUNG 


BY MRS. A. 


SOUTHERN WIDOW. 


F. ANNAN. 


“Ornament is but 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 


To entrap the wisest.” 


‘* Was there ever such a hot day in June!”’ 

**T do wonder if it can be as warm at home!’’ 

‘* We shall all be melted into shadows!”’ 

‘*T have never known anything like it, and I 
am the oldest frequenter present;—never!’’ 

With these several exclamations, and a dozen 
others, equally pointed and original, the visiters 
at the B—— Springs dispersed from the dinner 
table of the hotel, the young ladies to plan future 
flirtations, or to doze over the latest Magazines 
on their beds; the old ones to free themselves 
from the restraints imposed upon them by society, 
in the shape of tight dresses; the senior gentle- 
men to speculate upon the political state of the 
country, and on the affairs at home, as treated of 
in the contents of a newly arrived mail-bag; and 
their juniors to smoke cigars, drink ice-water, 
sleep, bathe, walk, hunt or fish, whichever of 
their multipled privileges they chose to avail 
themselves of. All parties, however, were unani- 
mous in one thing; to vary their different occupa- 
tions by a general murmur, every ten minutes, 
against the weather. The only comfortable person 
about the house was the landlord, who, regarding 
every complaint as a promise of a new arrival to 
his long ranges of unfilled rooms, would have been 
satisfied to see the mercury rise 20° higher. 

Besides a few children, who were lying and 
rolling about on the grass beds, left at perfect 
liberty, for once, by their drowsy nurses, to get 
their skins tanned and their clothes tumbled as 
much as they pleased, the exterior of the build- 
ing exhibited not a form of animal life except those 
of two gentlemen, occupying a corner of a piazza, 
which, from being in shade nearly the whole of 
the day, was a retreat not a little desirable in an 
afternoon like the present. They were both osten- 
sibly engaged in reading; the one lying on a 
settee on the outside of a parlour window, and the 
other leaning forward over a book from a sofa 
within. 

‘© Of all the dull weeks I have ever spent at a 
watering piace, this last has been immeasurably 
the dullest,’’ remarked the outside lounger, whom 
we shall call Hazelhaugh, a man of twenty-eight 
or thirty, with a well made person of the middle 
height, a florid, animated countenance, bespeak- 
ing much boldness and decision of character, and 
an air indicating the man of the world and the 


gentleman. His companion, whom he addressed 
by the name of Reviere, was rather younger in 
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appearance than himself, tall, and exceedingly 
graceful, and having features of the handsomest 
and most intellectual order, with an expression 
that gentlemen, through envy, perhaps, some- 
times called effeminate; and ladies invariably, in- 
teresting, poetical, and exquisite. 

‘*It makes me yawn to think what a set we 
have here,’’ pursued the former; ‘‘ half a dozen 
Misses with their heads full of beaux, and their 
hair plastered down their faces, till we can hardly 
see their eyes, and scarcely mental calibre enough 
to answer yes or no to your wisest or Wittiest 
speeches; a few dozy mammas and prosy papas; 
those three college sophs, all agape, and full of 
Demosthenes and Cicero; three or four maiden 
aunts, and as many youngish married women, 
delicate and fadé, with their little children—very 
interesting and praiseworthy, no doubt, in their 
own capacity, but beyond our approbation; and 
you and myself, and two or three others like us, 
dying of ennui; was there ever anything like it!”’ 

** As this is only the beginning of the season, 
matters may mend,”’ replied Reviere, ‘‘ though if 
they should not, I shall have reason to congratu- 
late myself. I have forsworn watering places 
after this summer, and a few months of dulness, 
like this, will be the best thing to cure me of any 
desire for them.”’ 

‘* From what project is that, pray you?’’ 

‘*T have decided to retire from the world, and 
go to farming.”’ 

‘*'T’o mount hobnails and linsey-woolsey, eh?’’ 

‘*Pshaw! 


I am serious, Hazelhaugh; I have 
long since been disgusted with the fooleries, the 


inanities of fashionable life, and am resolved to 


lead one more worthy of a rational being.”’ 

‘* What did you get that out of?’’ asked Hazel- 
haugh, reaching tor his book to look at the title; 
** Pickwick,—no, not here!”’ 

‘*So, against next year,”’ 
half laughing at the interruption, ‘‘ I hope to have 


continued Reviere, 


shady groves, bright streams and cool breezes of 


my own, without travelling to any Castle of In- 
dolence to enjoy them. My patrimonial estate 
from which I have been so unwarrantably an ab- 
sentee, will afford me these, with more than an 
abundance of the comforts of life, and my ready 
funds will supply me with all the luxuries and 
elegancies I desire. Then with books, a little 
quiet society, and an adjunct which I vainly hoped 


I might find here—— 
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‘* A wife?’’ interposed Hazelhaugh. 

** Even so; you will have reason to envy the 
improvement of my condition. I would have 
gone this summer, but the last named requisition 
is indispensable.’’ 

‘* A bright thought, to come to a place like this 
for a wife to correspond with your plans! couldn’t 
you have picked one up on the next farm?”’ 

‘*A woman to correspond with my plans it is 
not so easy to pick up; one possessed of personal 
beauty, gentle and elegant manners, a cultivated 
though feminine mind, refined tastes, warm feel- 
ings and firm principles.”’ 

‘*A reasonable man! you did not say large 
fortune, though, I presume, that is included.”’ 

‘* No, if she bring me all the other requisites, 
I shall be content to furnish the fortune, in re- 
turn.”’ 

** Quite in character, mon chevalier sans re- 
proche; for my part, I am looking out for a wife, 
too, but to me fortune is a very material item.”’ 

‘*To you! why, with what you have, that is 
very rapacity!”’ 

‘* Whatever you please, but it enters very 
largely into my calculations. My aim, as you 
know, is the top of the political ladder, and unless 
a man has plenty of money-bags to keep him 
steady, that is but a dizzy height; were my pre- 
sent portion doubled, I could begin the ascent 
with perfect ease and assurance. But from pre- 
sent appearances, my dear fellow, neither of us 
stands much chance of being gratified. Here 
comes our host,—let us hear what prospects he 
has for the future. Have you notices of any new 
guests, by the mail, Mr. S——?’’ 

‘*T was just coming to tell you, gentlemen,”’ 
replied the landlord, who in the ups and downs of 
our times, was now taking in, for money, many 
whom he had formerly entertained through good- 
fellowship; ‘‘ quite an acquisition, as I conjecture. 
Here is a letter from a southern friend of mine, 
Col. Moultrie, who requests me to have rooms 
prepared for Mrs. and Miss Chilton, of Lothian 
Place, Alabama. Have you ever heard of them?”’ 

‘*T have heard of a wealthy southern family of 
that name,’’ said Hazelhaugh. 

**And I,’’ pursued Mr. S., ‘‘in my travels 
through the south, three or four years ago, was 
favoured by the Colonel with a sight of Lothian 
Place. It is almost the only really lordly man- 
sion, popular as the phrase is, that I have ever 
seen; an edifice not only large but substantial and 
elegant, with suites of rooms a nobleman might 
be proud to inhabit, surrounded by piazzas, with 
stone columns supporting delightful galleries, and 
offices indicating designs of the most extensive 
hospitality. And the plantations and grounds 
give evidence of increasing as well as existing 
wealth. They are of enormous extent, and all 
under the finest culture, and the most tasteful 
arrangement; altogether one of the most valuable 
properties in the state. But the best is yet to 
come. The owner is a widow,—the handsome 
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Mrs. Chilton, the Colonel called her; and this, no 
doubt, is the lady, with a daughter, perhaps. A 
profitable investment, either of them, gentlemen.”’ 

‘*A mother and daughter?—rather awkward; 
they would be in each other’s way,’’ said Hazel- 
haugh. 

‘* When do you expect them?’’ asked Reviere. 

‘The letter, which must have been detained 
on the rvad, says, the last of June; this is the 30th, 
so, I suppose, we may look for them forthwith. 
Some baggage marked for them arrived by to- 
day’s stage.”’ 

‘* Anything to stir us up a little,’’ said Hazel- 
haugh. 

Just then the roll of a carriage at some distance 
interrupted them, and on looking in the direction 
whence it proceeded, they saw it rapidly approach- 
ing. 

‘* A coach and four!’’ exclaimed Hazelhaugh. 

‘*A southern equipage, and that of the very 
best style,’’ said the landlord; ‘‘ four splendid 
horses, and three coloured servants,—it is south- 
ern all over. And there are two ladies inside,— 
Mrs. and Miss Chilton, of course.’’ 

Sundry heads were, by this time, thrust out of 
the upper windows, attracted by the now inter- 
esting sound of an approaching vehicle, and the 
gentlemen emerged, one after another, from the 
different doors, to examine the arrival, as gentle- 
men will do on such occasions, to the infinite an- 
noyance of lady travellers. The carriage stopped, 
and the footman sprang down and opened the 
door. A coloured waiting-woman got out, and 
was followed by a lady, who merely touching the 
offered hand of Mr. S., stepped, with a light foot, 
to the ground. 

‘*The daughter,’’ said Hazelhaugh; but no; 
after her came another, still younger in appear- 
ance, and it was decided the first was the widow. 
This was confirmed by the composure with which 
she returned the scrutiny of the young men while 
the other drew down her veil, as they ran the 
gauntlet along the piazza, escorted by Mr. 8. 

‘¢S———. is mistaken, they can’t be mother and 
daughter,’’ said Reviere. 

‘* No, the elder one, the widow, as I take it, 
can’t be more than twenty-five,’’ returned Hazel- 
haugh; ‘‘ avery pretty woman,—don’t you think 
so? there was a self-possession in her manner, a 
spirit, much to my taste, and altogether proper in 
a woman of fashion and fortune. It marks a con- 
sciousness of what she is entitled to, and a security 
of her own position in society.”’ 

‘IT admire the other more,—both her person 
and air,’’ said Reviere. They were interrupted 
by some of their acquaintances joining them to 
ask questions and make comments, and at length 
their host returned. 

‘‘T was right,’’ said he, ‘‘it is the southern 
widow. The other seems to be only a relation- 
in-law. Her cousin, Miss Chilton, she introduced 
her.”’ 

‘« That accounts for her timid manner; an hum- 
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ble companion, I suppose;—some relation of her 
husband’s,’’ said Hazelhaugh. 

**T don’t know that I heard her speak at all,’’ 
continued Mr. ; **but the widow is a 
remarkably sprightly, handsome woman. You 
will see her at the tea-table, and then you can 
judge for yourselves. 
ances here, I suppose I must take it upon me to 
introduce her myself. I hope I shall have your 
assistance, gentlemen, after I shall have made 
you acquainted with her.”’ 

‘* Not mine, if I like her; I shall keep her to 
myself,’’ said Hazelhaugh; and shortly after they 
took their stand at the eating-room door, to await 
the entrance of the ladies. 

‘*Here they come,’’ said Reviere, at length, 
and the fair southerners were seen approaching, 
Mrs. Chilton in advance. She was of the medium 
height, rather fully proportioned, with a clear, 
healthy complexion, bright black eyes, white 
teeth, a pretty mouth, and a remarkably smooth 
forehead, rather low, and surrounded by a pro- 
fusion of dark, glossy curls. Her dress was gay 
and becoming. Miss Chilton was a little taller, 
and more delicately made, with much of the lan- 
guor in her face, which is generally held as an 
unfailing characteristic of the fair denizens of the 
south. 


es 


As she has no acquaint- 


Not much attention, however, was given 
to her, the spectators being chiefly occupied with 
the rich widow. Her dress was quite plain, and 
she took her seat as if satisfied to escape notice, a 
manner altogether proper, as it might have been 
remarked, in the poor relation. 

By this time, the whole company present were 
aware of the coach and four, the two men-ser- 
vants, and the waiting-maid, of Lothian Place, 
with its rows of marble columns, its pleasure 
grounds and its five or six hundred negroes, and 
no wonder the pretty widow was the observed of 
all observers. Every fold of her attire was noted 
by the ladies, and every ringlet, glance and smile 
by the gentlemen, and all were predisposed to be 
delighted with her. After tea Mr. S—— intro- 
duced her to one or two dowagers, and that was 
sufficient. In a few hours, nearly the whole of 
the litthke community had been presented to her, 
and such was her graciousness of manner, that, 
before retiring for the night, half the gentlemen 
had made gallant speeches to her, and half the 
ladies had called her ‘‘ my dear Mrs. Chilton.’’ 

According to the elegant axiom, ‘‘it never 
rains but. it pours,’’ the owner of the coach and 
four was not the only golden shower that enrich- 
ed the establishment. The queen bee of a cer- 
tain city alighted the next day, and was followed 
by a thick coming swarm, and all at once, the 
hive was filled. 

** Who have you here?’’ was usually the first 
question of the new-comers, and the answer inva- 
riably began with ‘‘ Mrs. Chilton, of Lothian Place, 
Alabama,—a rich young southern widow,”’ and no 
stranger was presumed to be in good society who 
did not aspire to an introduction to Mrs. Chilton. 
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Mrs. Chilton was handed to the table by govern- 
ors, senators, and secretaries; Mrs. Chilton was 
solicited to dance by all foreigners of distinction, 
and all the Beau Brummels of the different cities; 
Mrs. Chilton was consulted about all the jewels 
and flounces and coiffeurs on all particular occa- 
sions; Mrs. Chilton was besought to matronize all 
the young ladies; Mrs. Chilton was expected to 
criticize all the novels and magazines, and Mrs. 
Chilton enjoyed the pre-eminence extremely. She 
danced and dressed, and romped and flirted, and 
rode and read, and did all that was expected of her, 
which none but an indefatigable woman could have 
done, with the most hearty good humour. The 
most outré thing was allowable and becoming in 
her. Nobody dared to rival her, and she was so 
amiable that nobody thought of censuring her. 

‘*She is nothing but a girl, after all,’’ was a 
remark current among the matrons; ‘‘ she made a 
runaway match at fifteen, and was a widow at 
sixteen, and therefore had little matrimonial ex- 
perience to settle her; and considering her immense 
fortune, and the caressing and indulgence she 
must always have received, it is really surprising 
that she should be so accessible.”’ 

Thus passed a week or two, when, one even- 
ing, Reviere was accosted by Hazelhaugh with 
the question, ‘‘ Will you join our party to-mor- 
row? We have had nothing yet to vary the com- 
mon watering-place amusements, and Mrs. Chil- 
ton and I have planned a pic-nic.”’ 

‘** Mrs. Chilton and you, eh?’’ returned Reviere, 
significantly; ‘‘ 1 don’t know, I had half made up 
my mind to go homeward, or to some other 
place, to-morrow.”’ 

‘*You are disappointed, then, in your grand 
object, are you?”’ 

‘* Totally, but you appear to be more success- 
ful, judging from your devotion to the fair widow.” 

‘* Oh, she engrosses everybody; however, I am 
really serious in my advances. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of popping the question, but to- 
morrow amidst the freedom and romance of a 
forest féte, I hope to get her ear.”’ 

‘* What, not already! I did not think you were 
so very—very——”’ 

‘** Heartless, or reckless, or rapacious, or some- 
thing of that sort you were going to say, weren’t 
you? but, indeed, you don’t do me justice. Though 
I don’t know that I would fancy her independent 
of her fortune, there is much about her that I like 
in addition to it. She is quite pretty, intelligent, 
and accomplished enough for the best places in 
society; her manner is good—animated, dashing— 
the very thing for the wife of an ambitious man; 
and then her good temper is imperturbable, except 
on points where placidity would be no virtue;—for 
instance in her protection of that quiet cousin. 
If she sees the slightest mark of inattention to her, 
she is aroused in a moment, and her constant 
waiting on and for her, her kind ‘ Let me assist 
you Juliet, dear,’ and ‘Come along cousin 
Juliet,’ are very sweet and engaging.”’ 
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‘* Well, well, I suppose it is all right,”’ return- 
ed Reviere. 

‘*But you won’t go to-morrow? make up your 
mind to remain and join our party. You don’t 
know but that you may have a chance to aid me 
by entertaining the crowd while I broach my 
suit.’’ 

Reviere consented, and his friend left him to 
engage others, and to make arrangements with 
Mr. S—— about furnishing the rations. 

The next morning all the younger and a few of 
the senior guests assembled for their day’s expe- 
dition. Mrs. Chilton appeared, habited in cha- 
racter, with a gipsy hat set jauntily over her 
curls,—a coarse palm-leaf sombrero, procured at a 
neighbouring store; a gaudy, many-coloured ging- 
ham handkerchief pinned smoothly over her 
bodice, and showing her shapely figure to much 
advantage, and the remainder of her costume dis- 
posed in accordance. Every one said, and some 
really thought that she looked prettier and more 
piquant than usual, and there was an expression 
of unaffected admiration in the countenance of 
Hazelhaugh, as he led her off in the van. 

The day was charming, the site selected for the 
course of operations appropriate and delightful,— 
a grassy glade on the bank of a beautiful stream, 
with tall trees throwing their shadows forward 
upon it; the refreshments were excellent,—render- 
ed doubly so by the keen appetites to which they 
ministered, and the party were unanimous in 
saying that they had never engaged in a féte 
champétre with so little to interrupt their enjoy- 
ment. The mid-day collation over, the exuber- 
ance of their hilarity had a little subsided, and 
they dispersed in different parties, to amuse them- 
selves as their particular fancies might lead them, 
each gentleman regarding the lady he attended as 
more worthy of his soft nothings than he had ever 
deemed her in the crowded saloon, and each lady 
better disposed to receive them trustingly. Reviere 
alone had no one who particularly demanded his 
devoirs, and feeling no disposition to attach him- 
self to any of the groups through a general cour- 
tesy, he sauntered up the stream to where the 
woods grew too thick and sombre to be inviting 
to the others, who, in their gaiety, unconsciously 
preferred the sunny and airy glades below. There, 
when he supposed he was far enough aloof from 
observation, he was about to stretch himself 
along, like the melancholy Jaques, ‘‘ under an 
oak, whose antique root peeps out upon the brook 
that brawls along that wood,’’ when a voice from 
beyond a thicket of willows and alders, betrayed 
that he had neighbours in that direction. 

Presuming that he had been noticed, he walked 
forward, and discovered that it was Mrs. Chilton’s 
servant woman, who was saying ‘‘ You'll ketch 
your death a cold, Miss Juliet, a sittin on this cold 
moss. Look’ee here, it must be wet under, for 
it sinks down like a cotton bag.”’ 

Miss Chilton was sitting near her, with a sketch- 
book on her knee. This lady he had been intro- 

TOL. XXVI.—5 


duced to on her arrival, but had seen little of her 
since. She seldom joined in the gay amusements 
of her cousin, but spent her time, when she was 
visible, in little attentions to the invalids about the 
establishment, and in walking out attended by 
the servants. He had, however, heard several of 
the old gentlemen pronounce her an exceedingly 
sensible, discreet, amiable young person. She 
answered his bow gracefully as he approached, 
and, rising from the bank, remarked, with asmile, 
‘*T suppose, Mr. Reviere, you think I look very 
much like a romantic school-girl, sketching with 
all her might to look interesting.”’ 

He, of course, disclaimed the charge. 

‘*T happened to stray hither,’’ pursued the lady, 
‘*and was forcibly reminded by this gnarled and 
bent old willow, with its shadow in the water, of 
Shakspeare’s expressive description— 


* There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook 
And shows its hoar leaves in the glassy stream,’ 


and it struck me as being the best scene for a 
representation of the death of Ophelia that I had 
ever met with. This mossy bank, from which it 
leans, is the very place for her to sit and weave 
her ‘coronet weeds;’ those high rocks opposite, 
and the gigantic trees meeting over the stream a 
little farther up, give a character of gloom that is 
finely appropriate, and the flashing of the water at 
some distance below, with the bright spots of sun- 
shine on the grass, are a beautiful relief to the 
picture. Now, if you will find me some one, artist 
enough to complete the figure, as when— 


‘Her clothes spread out 
And, mermaid-like, they bore her up awhile,’ 


I shall be much indebted to you. I have com- 
menced it, but half fear to go on.”’ 

Reviere looked with a compliment at the sketch, 
which was one of remarkable boldness and fidelity, 
with the shadowy outline of the figure expressive 
though indistinct, and displaying a pencil of much 
practice and skill, and then he glanced at the 
owner. He was surprised that her appearance 
had never struck him before. Her figure and 
movements were almost faultless in symmetry and 
grace. Her eyes were of a dark blue, full, clear 
and animated, and owing their languor altogether 
to the thick, long lashes which shaded them. Her 
profile was critically regular, her mouth marked 
with great softness and sweetness, and her eye- 
brows straight and exactly defined; with a high 
broad forehead, added much dignity and intellect 
to the cast of her face. Her complexion suited it 
admirably— 

* Not pale but fair, 
As rose-o’ershadowed lilies are;’ 


and was beautifully contrasted by her redundant 
locks of shining chestnut-brown. She gave her 
book and pencils to her attendant, who deposited 
them in a straw satchel, and, escorted by Reviere, 
turned towards the place of reunion. 
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** Are these all the flowers your woods produce 
at this season?”’ asked she, holding out a modest 
looking bouquet, as if to withdraw from her per- 
son the scrutiny of her companion, which was 
somewhat too protracted. 

‘** Those we should hardly call flowers; in com- 
mon parlance they are weeds,’’ he replied. 

** Oh, that does not lessen their value with me; 
it is often the abundance of a plant alone that de- 
preciates it to that contemptuous title. I have 


seen flowers regarded as valuable ornaments of 


hot-houses in the north which, with us, are as 
much of weeds as these are considered here.”’ 

‘* Spring and autumn are our seasons for flow- 
said Reviere; ‘‘the woods are then filled 
with the ‘ painted populace.’ In May, and a little 
later, the ground is speckled with them; white, 
blue and yellow—like gentlemen generally, I 
never remember their names—and, besides, there 


ers,”’ 


are the luxuriant blossoms of the laurel, fragrant 
agalias, and the magnificent flowers of the tulip- 
tree. Then, in September we have them rich and 
bright enough to grace any conservatory, cardi- 
nal flowers, and—and—lI believe I can’t name any 


” 
more, 


“ ¢ And on the hill the golden_rod, 
And the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook;’ 


You see I can help you out,’’ said the lady, 
laughing; ‘‘I have heard of them all, and should 
like much to remain awhile among the gloriously 
painted scenery of a northern autumn, with its 
soft sunshine and glowing flowers, such as I have 
heard it described.”’ 

Whilé talking thus familiarly and sauntering 
slowly along, they heard the voice of Mrs. Chil- 
ton, from a little in advance, say laughingly, but 
with some energy, ‘‘ No more, I insist upon it! 
I'll not listen to another word just now. When I 
am ready to go home, perhaps I may hear what 
you have to say;’’ and she and Hazelhaugh 
emerged from the covert of a clump of trees. Re- 
viere and his companion immediately joined them, 
and Hazelhaugh gave his friend a look which sig- 
nified the subject of their conversation. 

Others of the company now collected, and to 
the extreme surprise of the ladies, many of whom 
had in vain essayed an attack upon the desirable and 
fastidious Reviere, he followed in close attendance, 
during the remainder of the day, the wealthy 
widow's poor relation. For the first time of the 
season he had found something to interest ‘iim. 
The whole tone of her conversation and deportment 
marked the intellectual, though gentle and retiring 
woman, and he felt her acquaintance quite re- 
freshing, after the sameness in thought and man- 
ners of those around her. 

The festivities of the day were ended by a cotil- 
lion party, and judging from the zest with which 
the company chiefly entered into it, their energies 
had been rather stimulated than spent by their 
rural divertisements. Mrs. Chilton, as usual, 
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was the gayest of the gay, and Hazelhaugh insist- 
ing that his duty expired only at the hour of dis- 
persion, remained beside her, as her especial 
squire. Miss Chilton was not present, a circum- 
stance unnoticed, perhaps, by any but Reviere, 
who looked around for her with some anxiety. 
He did not dance, and after loitering about the 
room for an hour, he made his exit. He was 
pacing the piazzas alone, when he observed a fe- 
male figure at the window of a parlour in one of 
the wings, and distinguishing the graceful outline 
of the head and neck against the light of the room, 
he knew it could be no other than that of his beau- 
tiful companion of the afternoon. He turned his 
steps thither, and found her in conversation with 
a lady who was lying beside her on a sofa, and 
who, at his approach to the window, arose and 
left the room. 

‘*Have your greenwood exercises disabled you 
from the exertions of the ball-room, Miss Chil- 
ton?’’ he asked. 

‘*By no means, but I believe I enjoy myself 
quite as much with the cool moonlight before me, 
as I should in a place so warm and crowded. 
And, besides, I command much of the poetry of 
the scene from here; the young ladies, in their 
tasteful costumes, flitting past the windows like 
fairies, and the exhilarating music softened and 
improved by the distance.”’ 

‘*You are not, then, a very ardent votaress of 
Terpsichore? indeed, I believe I have never ob- 
served you present at any of our grand galas.”’ 

‘* No, I have seldom remained in the ball-room 
more than a few minutes at atime. In truth, ina 
place like this, when I see so much suffering 
around me, on the one hand, in the cases of those 
who come with a trembling hope of prolonging 
their threatened lives for a few months, I cannot 
enter, with the requisite spirit, into the amuse- 
ments devised by fashion or levity, on the other. 
For instance, a half-hour’s intercourse with a 
person like the lady who has just left me,—an in- 
valid in a hopeless stage of consumption, feeling 
the emptiness of the world’s pleasures, and with 
a mind continually dwelling on things beyond the 
grave,—quite unfits me for scenes of festivity.’’ 

‘**T believe it is difficult to sympathise with the 
sick so as to be benefitted by it, unless we have 
endured similar afflictions ourselves,’’ said Re- 
viere; ‘‘I hope you have not been taught to feel 
by experience.”’ 

‘*T have not been so unfortunate, but a constant 
attendance of two years on a beloved mother, 
labouring under an acute disease, was teaching 
quite as effective, and almost as severe as bodily 
And 
now I never see any one in suffering without 
the thoughts and 
she constantly 


pain in my own person would have been. 


thinking of hers, and having 
feelings awakened, on which 
dwelt.”’ 

Her voice trembled as she spoke, and Reviere, 
to change the subject, remarked, ‘‘I am glad to 
hear that your long walk to-day has not much 
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fatigued you;—I hope you will be tempted to 
venture on another.”’ 

‘* Pray don’t suppose that I so little appreciate 
the bold scenery of your rocky hills as not to have 
ventured among them before. Scarcely a day has 
passed since my arrival here that I have not partly 
spent in exploring it. There is something so novel 
to me in many of its features, so unlike what I 
have been accustomed to, that I enjoy it exceed- 
ingly.”’ 

‘* Then I hope you will allow me to be officious 
enough to offer my services as guide in some of 
your rambles. You will find me one almost as in- 
fallible as Leatherstocking. Will you trust me?”’ 

She accepted his offer in language of easy polite- 
ness, and with an air of dignified indifference, not 
exactly what might have been expected of the 
humble companion. They continued their con- 
versation until Miss Chilton noticed that some of 
the elderly ladies were retiring from the ball- 
room, and when she bade him good night and 
withdrew from the window, he felt he did not 
quite understand how, but very much as if he was 
smitten. 

Reviere eagerly availed himself of her permis- 
sion to become her escort, and proposed a walk 
the very next morning. ‘Their hour of going was 
too early for the company of any of their fellow- 
idlers, and he rejoiced in the prospect of having 
her society entirely to himself. The matronly 
coloured-woman, however, who was Miss Chil- 
ton’s constant attendant, followed as usual. And 
their ramble was repeated the next day, and the 
next. The beauty of his fair companion, striking 
as he had found it on his first examination, grew 
upon his admiration, and in proportion he was 
fascinated by the powers and graces of her mind. 
He had never known a woman so thoroughly 
well-informed, yet her acquisitions were commu- 
nicated without pedantry or design. Her judg- 
ment was both acute and sound; her taste was 
elevated as well as pure; and in her feelings and 
principles there was a tenderness, a strength, and 
a nobleness, which filled him with reverence as of 
something holy. He felt that he was losing his 
heart, and yielded it up devotedly. The lookers- 
on wondered, and some of them sneered, that the 
proud and sensitive Reviere should have become 
so deeply enthralled, and that by merely a ‘‘ poor 
relation,’’ but had he known it, he would have 
sneered and wondered at the whole world in re- 
turn. Some of the gentlemen, indeed, now for the 
first time attracted to notice her, were impressed 
by her remarkable beauty, but their admiration 
could avail them nothing now. 

‘*Tt can hardly be possible that he will marry 
her,’’ was the conclusion of the ladies generally; 
** every body thinks that Hazelhaugh will succeed 
with Mrs. Chilton, and Vincent Reviere is cer- 
tainly entitled to a match equally good.”’ 

Thus passed a fortnight, to Reviere the most 
delightful of his existence, when on their return 
from their daily stroll, one evening, Miss Chilton 
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remarked, as if casually, but with some tremor of 
voice, that she and her cousin had made arrange- 
ments for their departure next day. 

To lose her so soon! Reviere unconsciously 
stopped motionless for an instant, and she must 
have possessed little of woman’s tact had she not 
interpreted his perturbation. He felt that now 
was the time to secure or to break his magical 
dream for ever, and with all the eloquence he was 
master of, he made her an offer of his hand. He 
did not ask, at that moment, a decisive answer, 
he could not expect that she would be satisfied 
with so partial an acquaintance with his character 
and circumstances. His fortune, though not in- 
deed worthy of one of such refined taste, such 
generous impulses, was such as was called a 
respectable independence by those among whom 
he moved, and he would introduce to any friend 
whom she might entrust with inquiries, persons 
who had known him from his boyhood. 

She received his proposals with the dignified 
composure that had marked her deportment 
throughout, and returned,—‘‘ You have been 
precipitate, Mr. Reviere. In giving me an op- 
portunity to examine into your character and 
standing, you indirectly recommend a caution, 
which you have yourself neglected to practise. 
It must, however, be received as a compliment, 
and a sincere one. Perhaps,’’ she added, witha 
faint smile, ‘‘ your addresses ought to be received 
without questioning, by one like myself,—un- 
courted and neglected as you have always seen 
me, and I do appreciate their disinterestedness, 
but I cannot, without reflection, determine whether 
my feelings are such as would warrant me to 
make the inquries you suggest. ‘l'o-night I shall 
be prepared to answer.”’ 

‘* Let it be favourably, I entreat you. You do 
not conceive, I know from your manner you do 
not, Miss Chilton, how deeply my happiness will 
depend upon your answer. When and where 
shall I expect it?’’ 

‘*T shall be present at the ball to-night. My 
cousin insists that I shall accompany her, and I 
may there have an opportunity to give you my 
decision.”’ 

An hour or two after found Miss Chilton at the 
toilette preparing for the ball, with the fair widow 
presiding over her operations, and the waiting- 
woman spreading out on the bed a magnificent 
evening dress, which she was regarding with all 
the admiration of finery characteristic of her race. 

** You shall, you must wear it, dear Juliet, if 
only to gratify me;—I am resolved upon it,’’ said 
Mrs. Chilton, entreatingly, and taking up the 
dress. 

‘**T suppose I must, then, if you are resolved,”’ 
replied her cousin; ‘‘ it would be a pity to let 
you break your determination.”’ 

‘* There, now, you will look something like 
yourself! Bring me the box at the bottom of that 
trunk, Drusilla.’’ 

The servant handed out an ebony box, beauti- 
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fully ornamented, which the widow opened, and 
as she did so, displayed a collection of jewels, 
which a peeress might have coveted. Miss Chil- 
ton took up a set of pearls. 

‘* Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Chilton, snatch- 
ing them from her; ‘‘ nothing but diamonds ought 
to accompany that superb dress! Here, Drusilla, 
clasp these bracelets for her,—now the necklace. 
What a pity that those exquisite ear-pendants 
can’t go along! but you are the oddest girl,—the 
only one I know, I believe, who has never had 
her ears prepared for ornaments. I suppose you 
value yours as too finely made to be disfigured 
with punctures.”’ 

‘* Not that exactly; but, as I have told you 
twenty times, I regard a metal or a mineral pen- 
dule, hanging from the flesh, as a remnant of bar- 
barism too unnatural to be practised in our day.’’ 

** Just like you; but hold down your head till I 
arrange this bandeau.”’ 

‘* No, Caroline, I believe I won't wear it to- 
night.’’ 

‘* Why not?’”’ 

‘* Because you have worn it yourself, and it 
attracted so much attention that it would be re- 
cognised.”’ 

‘* The very reason why I wish you to put it on; 
it will help my plot admirably. Here, now, hold 
down, like a good girl.’’ 

‘*T should very much like to know what that 
plot is.”’ 

‘*All in good time, dear. How levely you do 
look!”’ said the widow, affectionately kissing her 
cheek. ‘* You may godown, Drusilla. How the 
simpletons will stare when you make your appear- 
ance! I wonder what Mr. Reviere will think of 
you, Juliet?”’ 

‘* That I have grown very fine all at once, no 
doubt.”’ 

** Is that all, coz?’’ and Mrs. Chilton looked in 
her face with an arch but keen expression of her 
black eyes. ‘*‘ How well he would suit you! he 
is so refined, so elegant, so intellectual, so con- 
scientious! Has he popped the question, yet, 
Juliet?”’ 

Miss Chilton laughed. 

‘A wedding, of course, I presume;’ 
widow, looking more serious. 

‘* That has not been concluded upon yet, dear 
Caroline. I promised him an answer to-night.’’ 

**And to-night, I suppose I shall be expected 
to put my Lothario, Mr. Hazelhaugh, out of sus- 
pense. I believe I don’t care much about the 
man, so, if the matter should end here, it would 
not disturb me in the least, yet I can’t help feel 
ing a little nervous. He would suit me pretty 
well, though, don’t you think so? He is good 
looking, animated, with ambition, energy and 
sense enough. I understand that smile, cousin 
Juliet! but indeed I am not in leve,—I am only 
looking at the proprieties of the thing. I know 
he is not what you would look for, that he would 
please you no more than Mr. Reviere, with his 


** And what if he has?”’ 
’ said the 
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sensibility and sentimentality, would suit me. But 
I'll go down and walk about a little in the fresh 
air, before it is time to go into the dancing room.”’ 

‘* But you are not fully drest yet, are you? let 
me assist you.”’ 

‘1 don’t intend to wear anything more. This 
plain book-muslin, without ornaments, is more 
appropriate for me than all the frippery I have 
been figuring in; yet I believe I will put some of 
those wild flowers of yours in my hair. There— 
how does that look?’’ and the now half thoughtful 
Mrs. Chilton left Juliet to her own meditations, 
and went down te one of the parlours, in the 
windows of which she had seen some ladies a few 
minutes before. ‘They had gone, and as if destiny 
willed it, the only occupant of the room she found 
to be Hazelhaugh. He advanced to meet her with 
some trepidation. 

‘*T have just heard that you intend leaving us 
to-merrow,”’ said he. 

‘* So Miss Chilton and I prepose;’’ she returned, 
preparing herself for what was to follow. 

‘* You will now let me remind you of my claim? 
—of your promise to decide upon my proposals 
against you should be ready for your departure.”’ 

‘*T acknowledge it, and you shall hear the re- 
sult, but not just now. I am half sorry I ever 
had any thing to say to you;’’ she added, laugh- 
ingly; ‘‘ I don’t believe you are one to be trusted; 
that you would cleave to a woman through evil 
as well as good report, through prosperity as 
through adversity.”’ 

Hazelhaugh returned a hundred protestations, 
but as they were the same as are usual upon such 
oceasions, it is unnecessary to repeat them. 

‘** Well, as I promised you a serious answer, I 
suppose I am in duty bound to give it; so, when 
I am tired of dancing, to-night, you shall have it."’ 

But Mrs. Chilton could not long be left to a 
téte-a-téte. She was observed through the win- 
dows, and her self-constituted courtiers came 
gathering in. Her change of dress was imme- 
diately noticed, and it was thought, on all sides, 
that simplicity of style suited the contour of her 
face and figure remarkably,—it made her look so 
classic;—and the threadbare quotation, ‘‘ Beauty 
when unadorned, adorned the most,’’ was ban- 
died about often enough to be quite worn out. 

The time at length came for entering the ball- 
room, and Mrs. Chilton went up for Juliet. She 
calculated well the effect that would be produced 
by the appearance of her cousin. All the eyes in 
the room were turned towards them when they 
entered, but instead of following herself, as usual, 
they remained fixed upon her cousin. She re- 
marked it, and seemed to enjoy it to the utmost. 

‘* Who is that with Mrs. Chiltent’’ was one 
question that reached her. 

** Ts that—can that be the cousin?”’ was another, 
and the querist drew near for a surer view. 

‘Is it possible that all those glittering orna- 
ments are diamonds? I wonder if they are Mrs. 
Chilton’s?”’ said a young lady. 
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‘*The dress can’t be Mrs. Chilton’s, at all 
events,—it fits too well,’’ returned another. 

Reviere approached with his face so full of sur- 
prise and devoted admiration, that Mrs. Chilton, 
presuming that he would wish to give utterance 
to them, considerately took the arm of Hazel- 
haugh, who had followed him, and walked another 
way. 

‘* Who is that queenly-looking girl that entered 
with you, Mrs. Chilton?’ asked a gentleman 
newly arrived. 

‘* My cousin, Miss Chilton, sir; she does, in- 
deed, look what queens ‘ought to be, not as they 
are;’ I would rather have the beauty of Juliet 
Chilton, than that of any queen who has lived 
since Cleopatra?”’ 

** Mrs. Chilton, will you do me the favour to 
introduce me to your cousin?’’ solicited a young 
exquisite, particularly remarked for neglecting 
every lady who did not bear the stamp of fashion 
and fortune. 

‘* Miss Chilton declines any introduction to- 
night,’’ answered the widow, with unusual hau- 
teur. 

‘* She can’t be an humble companion, after all; 
—I wonder what she can be?’’ said an elderly 
lady, looking hard through her spectacles. 

‘Tt seems very strange!’’ returned a neighbour 
dowager. ‘‘I do believe the flounce on that 
splendid dress is pure Brussels lace! I never, in- 
deed, saw thread lace so wide, but from the way 
it sets, it can’t be anything else. When I have 
a chance to get near her, I'll look.’’ An oppor- 
tunity to gratify their curiosity was soon afforded 
them, for ina few minutes Reviere led Miss Chil- 
ton in front of them for a gailopade. 

“This is the first time I have consented to 
dance for several years, and you must not ask me 
again,’’ said she to her partner. She looked 
as if she had consented through sheer lightness 
of heart. 

** Your dress is turned up a little, my dear,”’ 
said one of the matrons behind her, with much 
suavity; ‘‘ come here, and I will arrange it,—now 
it is straight;’’ and as Juliet returned to her place, 
she added to her neighbour,—*‘‘ I was right; it is 
real thread lace. It must have cost an enormous 
sum. I shouldn’t wonder if she was a fortune, 
after all.’’ 

But after a while the company became more 
occupied with their own concerns. Mrs. Chilton 
having announced that it was her last evening, 
was persecuted with attentions, at least so her 
manner of receiving them implied. She was much 
less complaisant than formerly, and seemed to 
remark, with a triumphant satisfaction, that her 
cousin, with her magnificent dress and ‘‘ trans- 
cendant beauty,’’ as it was pronounced, was the 
wonder of the room; and she even appeared to 
take pleasure in placing herself, with her plain 
attire, near her, as if for a foil. At length the 
hour came which they had set for retiring, and 
she gave notice of it to Juliet, who, absorbed in 
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the eloquence of her lover, was in happy forget- 
fulness. 

Instantly a host assembled round the widow, 
regretting, in the most approved fashion, that they 
were to part with her so soon; the young people 
inquiring if they should meet her the next year, 
and where, and the old ones pressing their in- 
vitations upon her if she should ever visit their 
neighbourhoods. 

She replied courteously to each, and then said, 
as loud and clearly as possible, not to appear to 
be making a speech, ‘‘ I owe you all a thousand 
thanks, ladies and gentlemen, for your unwearied 
attentions since I arrived an entire stranger among 
you. Should you ever visit the sunny south, I 
promise you, each and all, a hospitable welcome 
at the residence of my cousin Miss Chilton, 
Lothian Place, Alabama. I am confident, dear 
Juliet, that you will be kind enough, as you 
always have been, to receive my friends as your 
own, and I invite them in your name.”’ 

Miss Chilton gave her a graceful assurance, and, 
attended by her amazed suitor, left the room. 
When they had gained the piazza, and were be- 
yond observation, he teck the hand, which rested 
on his arm in silence. 

‘* You are waiting for your answer,’ 
looking frankly and confidingly in his face; ‘* it 
is unqualifiedly—yes. I ask no further proofs of 
your character than I have already received, and 
am proud that I have a fortune to offer you in re- 
turn for your generous disinterestedness. I rejoice 
in the mistake which has proven to me an attach- 
ment that I can feel for myself alone. But we 
shall be observed. Good night! we go at six in 
the morning,—I do not say be ready to see us off.”’ 

Very different were the feelings of the couple 
that followed them. Hazelhaugh firmly, but with 
somewhat less ardour than he, perhaps, was 
aware of, alluded again to his proposals, and re- 
quested an answer. 

Mrs. Chilton drew her hand from his arm, and 
returned seriously, ‘‘ You consider yourself bound 
as a man of honour, Mr. Hazelhaugh, to allow 
your proposals to stand, but as a woman possessed 
of proper self-respect, and of principlesas honoura- 
ble as your own, I could not for a moment con- 
sider them as any thing but void. They were 
made to me, not in my own character, but in that 
of a woman of fortune, one which was thrown 
upon me by accident, and which I supported, 
partly for amusement, and partly to test the pre- 
vailing folly of a blind devotion to the rich and the 


’ 


said she, 


great. 

‘* My cousin is really, as you have just heard, 
the owner of the immense estates which were 
presumed to be mine, and when we discovered 
the supposition in my favour, she insisted that it 
should not be rectified, as it would secure her 
from the sycophancy of which she had long been 
wearied. I gratified her passively,—in no one 
instance did I ever use an expression to confirm 
it; but I could not take leave of this without sce- 
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ing her, if only for one night, receive the notice 
to which any lady of her personal, mental and 
moral qualities is entitled, but which one only of 
her fortune can attract, nor, I confess, without an 
effort to mortify those who treated her with such 
unwarrantable neglect. ‘Though she was not 
aware of my purpose, her presence assisted me 
in its execution. For myself, I am a dependant on 
her kindness, and though not a relation by blood, 
I have received from her all the generosity that 
could have been shown by a sister. Again, I 
free you totally from your proposals. The next 
time don’t act from conjectures, nor judge from 
appearances. Good-bye!”’ 

She attempted to laugh, but the hand she had 
held out to him trembled as she drew it away, 
and he saw, or fancied he saw, that there was a 
tear in her eye. He felt at the moment that his 
feelings were more deeply concerned than he had 
believed, and he would have detained her, but she 
hastily turned away and disappeared up the stairs. 

The next morning, on coming down to their 
early breakfast, the ladies found Reviere waiting 
for them, prepared also for a departure, and he 
begged to be allowed to attend them to the nearest 
city, and as much further as might be agreeable 
to them. Mrs. Chilton looked somewhat pen- 
sive, and occasionally threw an anxious glance 
around when any of the different doors were 
opened; and her thoughtfulness deepened after 
they had set off, which Juliet accounted for by the 
circumstance that Hazelhaugh had hurriedly ap- 
proached down the piazza as they were driving 
off, and steod kissing his hand and looking after 
them as far as they could see him. 

After spending a month or two longer in the 
northern and middle states, they returned in safety 
to their beautiful southern home, where prepara- 
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ICELAND DEVOTION. 


tions were to be immediately commenced for the 
marriage of Juliet and Reviere. 

Among the letters waiting for them, there was 
one for Mrs. Chilton, postmarked at the Springs, 
and a merry laugh from her, while she was read- 
ing it, attracted the attention of Juliet. 

‘* What have you there?”’ she asked. 

‘A letter from Hazelhaugh,—no, you shan’t 
read it. Half ef it would be enly nonsense to a 
third person, but I'll tell you the purport. He 
confesses frankly that he was first attracted by 
my reperted fortune, but protests that I wronged 
him by supposing it was for that alone he sought 
my hand. He says that I did not give him time 
for an explanation; that, indeed, he was hardly 
prepared to request it, as he did not fully under- 
stand his own feelings, until reflecting upon my 
spirit, moral courage and so forth, revealed them 
to him. That I am the only woman he has ever 
met with whe could make him happy, and so 
forth, and so forth. But you have had plenty ef 
leve letters of your own, find out the rest by 
them! Such things are all pretty much alike.’’ 

‘*But will you have him, dear Caroline?’’ 

‘* What right have you to his secrets before he 
knows them himself? However, as you are the 
only person I look up to at all, I will compliment 
you by asking your consent. May I take him, 
cousin Juliet?’’ 

** My inclination says no, but as there might be 
danger of your running off with somebody else, I 
submit to prudence, and pronounce a reluctant 
affirmative.”’ 

‘* Thank you, my discreet guardian; and merely 
add an invitation, and I'll write to him, as he begs 
me, and let him come on with Reviere.”’ 


Baltimore. 





ICELAND DEVOTION. 


BY MRS E. CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 


“There is a sweet and simple custom prevalent in Iceland, which marks the habitual devotion of its inhabitants. 
Whenever they leave home for a short journey, they uncover their heads, and for the space of five minutes implore the 


ape ee and favour of the Almighty. 


he humblest fisherman observes it when going forth to procure fvod for his family. 


his affecting habit of devotion has been imputed to the fact, that from their isolated situation and mode of life, the mother 
is almost the only teacher, and her instructions seem to have become incorporated with their very elements of being.” 


Rope fisherman of Iceland’s coast! 
Who may not of the learning boast 
Which ’tis our lot to share; 
Who taught thee, ere thou dar’st to roam 
From thy secluded, ice-bound home, 
To ask God’s leave, in prayer? 


Say, hast thou heard the voice of God, 
When in thy tiny bark abroad 
Upon the storm tossed wave? 
And did it thunder in thine ear, 
’Till thy frame shook with timid fear, 
That He alone could save? 


Or, hath the “ still, small" whisper come 
At twilight to thy humble home, 
And told thee of that Power 
Which, while it heaves the ocean’s breast, 
Watcheth the smallest sea-bird’s nest, 
And guards thee every hour? 
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And did it speak of Him, whose word 
By toiling fishermen was heard 
At calm Gennesaret lake ; 
Whose tone divine the fish obeyed, 
’Till by such draught was faith repaid, 
That e’en their frail net brake? 


Or, was it in the cradle song 

Of her, who watched thy childhood long, 
With pure affection’s eye ; 

Was it a Motner's holy prayer— 

Her meek and heaven directed care, 
That fixed thy trust on high ? 


Ah, yes! No teacher else had’st thou, 
She taught thy willing knee to bow 
And Heaven’s rich blessing ask, 
To aid thy plans—to guard thy way, 
And prosper through the toilsome day 
The fisherman’s rude task. 
Newark, N. J. 
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THERE ate some good people, who, like the Syrian Cap- 
tain, always look for great exertions to bring about what- 
ever is great and good. When we say that we expect 
materia!ly to aid the cause of moral improvement by our 
Fashion Plates, no doubt such persons wil! be astonished. 
But why should Christian ladies leave the regulation of 
the fashions of dress entirely to the votaries of the world? 
Why should this subject be considered altogether vain and 
frivolous when, from the nature of man, and the arrange- 
ments of Providence, we must devote much time, thought, 
labour and expense to our clothing? Surely the most 
strenuous advocate of the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of woman, would not wish that she should become 
indifferent about her personal appearance?t—her fashion of 
dress? Purity of heart, and correctness of mind, as well 
as elegance of taste, may be shown in the external appear- 
ance, wherever our sex, as in all enlightened Christian 
countries, have the control of fashioning their own apparel. 
We are intending, during the year now commenced, to 
pay particular attention to this subject, and explain by 
what means the fashions of dress may be made auxiliary 
to that moral and mental progress which the Lady’s Book 
has so steadily advocated. Nor are we relying entirely on 
our own zeal and exertions. Ladies, of the highest repu- 
tation for piety and talents, are united with us in this 
matter. To the pen of one of these ladies, eminent for 
the many instructive works she has already sent forth, we 
are indebted for the following sketch. Other papers, on 
the same subject, are promised, and we feel sure, that 
before the year closes, we shall place this matter in its 
proper light, and show those whose good opinion we are 
solicitous to deserve, that the influence, which fashions of 
dress may be made to bring to the moral and intellectual 
advancement of our sex, and consequently, to the improve- 
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ment and happiness of society, is, at this present time, of 
great importance. And now for the sketch. 


FASHION PLATES. 


Scene 1st.—A drawing-room—a centre-table covered with 
books, annuals and magazines; beside the table stands 
Tatino, a young artist, looking at some drawings; on the 
sofa, near by, sits Mrs. Gazelle, a young married lady, 
just returned from Paris, and also Mrs. Worthington, a 
friend of the editors of the Lady’s Book; near by, is Mr. 
Montague, a gentleman of taste and education, and for 
some years a resident on the continent. Montague 
takes up a periodical containing a fashion plate. 


Montague—Upon my honour! this goes beyond any- 
thing I have lately seen, both in deformity and indelicacy 
of costume. I do not see how ladies of taste, to say nothing 
of delicacy, can tolerate such things on their tables. And 
how is it, madam, (addressing Mrs. Worthington,) that the 
ladies who edit the Lady’s Book, and who write so admi- 
rably on health, delicacy and manners, can consent to 
patronise such treason against health, modesty, and good 
taste, as these fashion plates perpetrate? 

Mrs. Worthington.— Want of delicacy and good taste! 
A sorry confession. Nay, Mr. Montague, I think that you 
are needlessly severe. Paris is the fountain head of 
fashion. The fashion plates are sent from thence, and 
though the figures are sometimes indecently arrayed, and 
always are distorted and deformed, yet as they answer the 
purpose of giving a knowledge of the fashions better than 
anything else, the ladies think they must take them till 
they can find something better. A great portion of our inge- 
nious and industrious country women, especially in retired 
places, have no other guide in fashioning their dresses 
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except these plates. But you must do justice to the Lady’s 
Book—compare this number with the periodical you just 
threw aside. 

Montague.— Well I confess there is a manifest improve- 
ment indeed. But Tatino, how would these waists and 
shoulders compare with your beau ideal of female beauty? 
Could you make a figure that, to an artist’s eye, would look 
beautiful, if you were to take any of these figures for an 
outline? 

Tatino.—No, there is not one of them whose waist is not 
80 small as to be absolutely deformed. Nature never 
makes such, except when she perpetrates her malforma- 
tions. No perfectly healthy, well-formed woman, ever 
had such a waist as any of these. And whoever has such 
a waist, to the eyes of taste passes for a deformity. There 
is no class of afflicted mortals who would be more relieved 
than us artists, if the ladies would so modify the fashions 
as to come vut of the region of absolute distortion. 

Montague.—And why could not this be done by the 
very mode now employed to perpetuate the evil! Why 
could not Mr. Godey employ some artist of taste to imitate 
really beautiful female forms, and then clothe them in the 
curreat fashions? Could not this be easily done, Tatino? 

Tatino.—Certainly it could. The proper way to draw 
any figure, is to sketch its outline from some unclothed 
statue, and then put on the draperies and erase the figure 
lines where it is covered. And it is just as easy ww put on 
a fashionable dress as classic draperies. 

Mrs. Worthington.—Why this very plan has been 
adopted, | am happy to tell you, and this January plate of 
fashions has been prepared by an artist specially retained 
for the Lady’s Book. It is the intention of the editors and 


publisher to give the most careful attention to these repre- 
sentations of the mode, so that, not only shall the art of 
dress be improved, but also a correct taste formed in regard 


to female beauty and grace. 

Montague.—True; I really believe many of the awk- 
ward postures, and silly mincing airs of our belles are 
owing to their attempts to imitate the unnatural and un- 
graceful positions of the fashion plates. If our fashion 
plates represented beautiful female forms in natural and 
graceful attitudes, much might be done to produce similar 
results in their fair imitators. 

Mrs. Gazelle.—But after all, Mr. Montague, we shall 
find that there is something wanting that no fashion plates 
can affurd. Were you not struck with the contrast between 
the dress of the Parisian and the American lady of fashion. 
There is a finished air, a completeness, a refinement of 
combination observable in the Parisian circles of fashion, 
which we do not meet in our best dressed American circles. 
How do you account for it? 

Montague.— Why American ladies just copy the fashion 
plates as mere mechanical imitators. But the Parisians 
study the art of dress, and are regulated more by the rules 
of fashion than by the fashion plates. The Parisian ladies 
never go to the extremes of fashion, nor do they all adopt 
any exact model of fashion as to colour, shape, or material. 
The fashion plates are the general outline which each fol- 
lows so far as is consistent with her peculiarities of person, 
complexion, and general air. You will not see the tall, 
dark-eyed brunette putting on delicate blue, nor the blue- 
eyed blonde arrayed in staring crimson or scarlet, nor the 
short and thick figure made still more bulky by a cape, 
nor a tall figure made still taller by stripes, nor a short one 
made still shorter by checks, nor a little sylph figure 
filled up almost to the waist with flounces, nora tall, long- 
armed woman with sleeves tight from wrist to shoulder. 
Instead of this each one selects the colours, forms, and 
material that will best comport with her peculiarities, and 
this is what gives that completeness to the tout ensemble 
of the high bred Parisian lady. Not so in America; if 
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bright colours are the mode, every style of beauty mounts 
them; if flounces appear, every fashionable puts on the 
requisite number, be she tall or short, thin orthick. And 
80 with every change—few ladies have te good taste and 
independence to modify and adupt fashions just so far as 
they are consistent with a graceful and appropriate com- 
bination, that consorts with their peculiarities of person 
and air. 

Mrs. Gazelle.—Well, 1 wish our young ladies would 
adopt one Parisian fashion to its full extent. 

Mrs. Worthington.—What is that} 

Mrs. Gazelle-— Why, you never see young ladies before 
marriage dressed except with the greatest simplicity and 
plainness—no trimminzs—no jewelry—not even a flower. 

Montague.—Yes; it presents a most charming and de- 
lightful contrast as you go among the brilliant circles of 
dowagers and gay young matrons, gleaming with feathers, 
flashing in jewels, and gay with varying colours, to meet 
the youngest, and often the fairest, in simple white. This 
is as it should be. Flowers, feathers and jewels are fitted 
only to withdraw attention from the ravages of time in the 
face and person, to the ornaments that hide them. The 
young and beautiful only lose by such appendages. 

Mrs. Worthington.—But do not the young ladies of Paris 
ever appear with ornaments! 

Mrs. Gazelle.—I have never met any in the best dressed 
circles, and I know it is deemed vulgar and inelegant. As 
an example, I recollect seeing our ambassador's daughters 
dressed fora gala. The married one, though the younger, 
was dressed in cherry-coloured satin, with feathers and 
jewels, the unmarried one, though the senior, was dressed 
in simple white, without a single ornament. 

Montague.—And I wish our young ladies would dress 
their feet in as good taste as the Parisian ladies. You 
never see ladies in Paris walking in thin slippers, (though 
it is true they seldom walk;) they wear abroad gaiter boots, 
either thick or thin, according to the season. I think a 
handsome foot and ankle never appear better than in 
such boots. And surely there is a propriety when walking 
out, and exposed to dust or mud, that the feet should be 
well protected; and propriety is the fundamental law of 
good laste. 

Mrs. Worthington.—I wish, Mr. Montague, you would 
write out a few short lectures for young ladies, on the rules 
of good taste in dress. 

Mrs. Gazelle.— Yes; I know of no one better qualified— 
for beside your quick observation, and discriminating per- 
ception, your field of observation has been so extensive— 
to say nothing that might seem flattering in regard to your 
fine taste. 

Montague.—Nay, in all these things I yield precedence 
tothe elegant Mrs. Gazelle—fresh arrived from the court 
of Versailles—the very pink and mirror of haut ton. 

Mrs. Worthington.—Well, I have designs upon you 
both, in behalf of the Lady’s Book, which ere long I hope 
to see executed. 

This January Number—as the reader will perceive—is 
entirely the production of lady writers. We are proud to 
send forth such a proof of the cultivated genius and pure 
principles of our countrywomen; for, with one exception, 
the poem of the celebrated Miss Joanna Baillie, this num- 
ber is from the pens of American ladies. We do not, how- 
ever, intend to confine our w rk, but shall avail ourselves, 
occasionally, of the aid of eminent English ladies, when- 
ever we can find they feel sympathy with our plans, and are 
willing to devote their talents to the moral and mental 
improvement of their sex. Such an interest in our suc- 
cess, we are happy to say, has been warmly manifested by 
Miss Baillie in her letters to us; and Mrs. S.C. Hall, (from 
whom we have an article for our next,) thus writes;—“ I 
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have seen but few numbers of your Lady’s Book, but those 
have pleased me much; indeed, I think all the contribu- 
tions are good, far, far above what are usually called maga- 
zine articles.” 

In short, we feel assured of continued success, which we 
mean to deserve. Our Lapy’s Book is the only Pertopi- 
cat in the world which embodies the piety, genius, intel- 
ligence, and refinement of perfect womanhood. It is 
consecrated to the promotion of those pure virtues and 
moral influences which constitute woman’s mission. It is 
her work; and nobly will the sex sustain it. 





Our Fasnion Piates —We need not call the attention 
of any one who looks at the Lady’s Book, to this engraving. 
— We only wish to say, that we have attempted (with what 
success the public must judge) to combine the latest and 
most elegant fashions of full dress with that ease and 
grace which Nature, when not cramped and distorted by 
too tight lacing, should display in the perfect female 
figure. The publisher has, at great expense, engaged an 
artist of taste and celebrity, to reform the foreign fashions, 
so far as health and delicacy require; and we shall try 
the experiment of exhibiting the mode in accordance with 
that system of improvement in the moral character of wo- 
man which our own “Book” is pledged to sustain. We 
are happy to say, that ladies of the highest influence in 
the religious as well as literary world are engaged with us 
in this plan. We extract the following from a letter just 
received from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

“The idea of presenting at the same time the fashions 
and a healthful, well proportioned female figure, is a 
new and original one, of which your magazine may be 
justly proud; and if it is really and courageously carried 
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through, it will, I think, raise your magazine above every 
other, in the estimation of all the sensible part of the com- 
munity. I hope you will have grace and strength to go 
through with it, and see, if by dint of talking, and writing, 
and pictures, we cannot produce a second temperance re- 
formation amongst the ladies. But as our dear sex are 
so extremely disinterested, that considerations of life and 
health are altogether secondary in their view, the most 
hopeful mode of attack is on the score of grace and beauty, 
and if Mr. Godey’s artist can represent ladies of beautiful 
and perfect fizure, who yet appear to have room to breathe, 
the battle may be said to be half won. Only persuade our 
young ladies they can look pretty, and be comfortable, 
and healthy besides, and comfort and health may then 
become a matter of some little attention with them.” 





Tue New Year brings with it the pleasant opportunity 
of warm greetings and kind wishes, which we most cor- 
dially tender to all the friends of the Lady's Book. We 
feel sure, too, that these feelings are reciprocated, and that 
our thousands of readers are gladly offering us their con- 
gratulations on the appearance of this January number, 
and pledging themselves to sustain their long tried and 
favourite periodical, notwithstanding the multitude of new 
aspirants for their favour, and what is of more importance, 
the scarcity of cash. With these cheerful hopes we com- 
mence another volume of the Lady’s Book—the (wenty- 
sixth!—confident that, while we continue to deserve suc- 
cess, we shall continue to receive it, and happy in the 
anticipation of doing good, by promoting the true interests 
of woman, and the innocent enjoyments of social life, we 
wish all who give us a smile, a happy New Year! 
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Lady’s Musical Library. Philadelphia: Godey & M’Mi- 
chael. 


The December number of this popular work is excellent. 
It contains thirteen pieces of music, choice and beautiful 
songs and airs, which cannot fail of being appreciated. 
The work has been, throughout the year, conducted in a 
manner to do great credit to the taste and talent of those 
who have been engaged in it; and the very low price of 
subscription puts it in the pewer of all who wish to possess 
a rich and rare collection of popular and fashionable music 
to supply themselves. The publication is to be continued 
another year. 





Rambles in Yucatan; or Notes of Travel through the 
Peninsula, including a Visit to the Remarkable Ruins 
of Chi-Chen, Kabah, Zayi, and Urmal. With numer- 
ous illustrations. By B. M. Norman. New York: J. 

H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham Street. Philadelphia: 

Thomas, Cewperthwaite & Co. New Orleans: Norman 

& Steel, 1843. 

Having been favoured with a view of the beautiful 
sketches which form the illustrations of this volume, and 
an acquaintance with its. gentlemanly and modest author, 
we have felt no ordinary interest in its promised pubiica- 
tion. A perusal of its contents has fully satisfied the lively 
anticipations of its merits which we had entertained. Easy, 
unpretending and unaffected, the author has accomplish- 
ed without effort, that which more ambitious writers so 
often fail to achieve—a highly entertaining, readable and 
interesting book of travels. 

Taking a path untrodden by Mr. Stephens or any pre- 
vious traveller, Mr. Norman has discovered, described and 
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delineated some of the most remarkable and curious ruins 
in the whole Western World. The untrodden region of 
Chi-Chen alone affords ample materials for volumes of de- 
scription and remark. Mr. Norman has contented him- 
self with simply describing what he saw, and presenting 
his readers with sketches taken by himself on the spot, to 
which we are happy to observe that the engravers have 
done justice. The soft effect of moonlight on the ruins of 
Uxmal, in the frontispiece, we have never seen surpassed. 
The publishers, Messrs. Langley of New York, deserve all 
commendation for getting up so excellent a book in so 
beautiful a style. 


Our Mess. Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. By Harry 

Lorreaver. Carey & Hart’s illustrated edition. 

The recent numbers of this interesting story are in Dr. 
Lever's best vein. The description of the attack on Vit- 
toria, as given by Hinton, a prisoner in the city, is per- 
fectly thrilling. The notices of Joseph Bonaparte and 
Marshal Oudinot are also very cleverly done. 





Hector O'Halloran and his man Mark Antony O’ Toole. 
By W. H. Maxwe tt, author of “Stories of Waterloo.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George S, 
Appleton, 1842. 

This publication is issued in semi-monthly numbers of 
32 pages 8vo. with two steel plates in each number, at 12 
cents the number. Cheap literature! The narrative is 
full of spirit and fire. Irish adventures, Irish character, 
fights, frolics, and hair breadth ’scapes, form the staple of 
the story. Seven numbers have already been issued, and 
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the hero is now entangled in a series of intrigues and plots 
which promise plenty of fun, and to keep the reader in 
breathless syspense. 





Lives of the Queens of England. By Miss Acnes 
Srricktanp. Second Series. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard, 1843. 


This series of Miss Strickland’s interesting work con- 
tains the lives of Elizabeth of York, surnamed the Good, 
queen of Henry VII, the six queens of Henry VIII, and 
queen Mary the First. A more interesting period of Eng- 
lish history could not be selected. It has all the startling 
character of romance, and is full of the most striking in- 
struction. The anecdotes and traits of character, form by 
no means the least attractive feature of the work. 





Robinson Crusoe for the Young. The life and Adren- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe; revised with special refer- 
ence to moral tendency, und adapted to the capacity of 
the Young. With numervus illustrations. Philadelphia: 
E C. Biddle, 1843. 


A very pretty Christmas gift?’ There are about one hun- 
dred wood engravings, and the story is brought into a com- 
pass, which a child of eight or ten years old will go through 
without the slightest weariness The paper, print, and 
binding are really splendid. The fine moral tone given 
to the narrative, cannot fail to produce a salutary effect on 
the minds of the young. The book may be safely com- 
mended, to those who are particular with respect to the 
tendency of books which are placed in the hands of chil- 
dren. 





Breakfast Tuble Science: or the Philosophy of Common 
Things. Written expressly for the amusement and In- 
strucuon of Young People. By J. H. Wright. New 
York: Alexander V. Biake, 1813. Second Edition 


We are glad to notice that this judicious and well writ- 
ten book should have reached, so speedily, a second edi- 
tion. The subjects embraced in it are of the every day 
sort; the modes of experiment and investigation which it 
suggests, are within the reach of most children, and the 
general tone of the book, is alvogether superior to that of 
most juvenile books, being at once clear, vigorous, and 
intelligible. 





Puffer Hopkins. 

This American novel is published in the cheap pam- 
phiet form, as it would seem by way of advertisement to 
the elegant octavo volume, with steel plate embellish- 
ments, from the press of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. New 
York, and George S. Appleton, Philadelphia. It will be 
very extensively circulated, and much admired for its 
graphic descripuons and masterly satire. 





The Boy’s Manual; comprising a Summary View of the 
Studies, Accomplishments, and Principles of Conduct, 
best surted for promoting respectability and success in 
life. Philadelpnia: George S. Appleton. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co 1512, 


This elegant liule volume cannot be too highly com- 
mended for the general tone of its instructions, and the 
evident determination of the writer to mingle a large in- 
fusion of the useful with the agreeable. The studies and 
pursuits of youth should be regulated by a judicious ad- 
viser; every parent or guardian 1s not competent to direct 
these matiers in detail, and many leave them wholly to 
chance. Those who wish to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience and observation, of one who has evidently made the 
subject a study, should presentthe Boy’s MANvAL by way 
of Christmas, New Year's, or Birthday Present, to each of 
his sons, at the age when such iastruction is specially re- 
quired. Sucha proceeding might save many a youth from 
vain and unprofitable pursuits or vicious course. 

The volume is embellished with steel plate engravings, 
and afforded at the low price of fifty cents a copy at retail. 
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The Girl’s Manual; comprising a Summary View of Fe- 
male Studies, Accomplishments, and Principles ef Con- 
duct. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1843. 

The same office of adviser and agreeable companion, 
which the Boy’s Manual performs for the youth of one sex, 
this volume is intended to perform for the other. It is ex- 
ecuted in a very able manner, and while it is calculated 
to interest the reader in no slight degree, it conveys the 
most useful and important lessons, with respect to studies 
and the conduct of life. It is embellished with steel plate 
engravings, and sold at the same low rate as the compan- 
ion work, the Boy’s Manual. 





The Quod Correspondence, or the Attorney. By Joun 
Qvop. 2 vols. lL2mo. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. New 
York: John Allen, Nassau Street. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart, 1842. 

We know not who John Quod is; but this we say, with- 
out the least hesitation, that whenever he shall be known, 
he will become a famous personage. It is impossible to 
deny that this story is a very close imitation of Dickens; 
so was Cooper’s “Spy” a close imitation of Walter Scott; 
and the writer who can imitate so successfully, as this one 
has done, will eventually originale as successfully as 
Cooper, if he will apply his faculties to the task of compo- 
sition. A more effective or better told story than this has 
not appeared fora long time. It displays all sorts of ca- 
pabilities in the writer, and enchains the attention and 
interest of the reader with a power little short of fascina- 
tion. It bears somewhat such a relation to the New York 
courts of justice as “Oliver Twist” does to those of Lon- 
don; and the descriptive and pathetic portions of “The 
Attorney,’’ are not a whit less effective than those of “Oli- 
ver.” 





The Wing-and- Wing, or Le Feu-Follet. A Tale. By the 
author of “ The Pilot,” “ Red Rover,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1842. 

It is pleasant to meet this accomplished novelist once 
more upon his favourite element. Here he is at home. 
Here his genius luxuriates ina genial clime, and his in- 
ventive powers are in full activity. “The Wing-and- 
Wing” is a delightful story, and on reading it one cannot 
help rejoicing that the writer has lost none of his power 
to interest and amuse the public, and that the vigour of his 
pen promises long continued increase to his fame and use- 
fulness. The idea of putting forth copyright novels at less 
than half price is not a bad one. 





Madame D’ Arblay’s Memoirs. 

The fourth number of this curious and interesting work 
has been issued by the publishers, Messrs. Carey & Hart. 
The author’s experiences as a maid of honour to Queen 
Charlotte, consort of George the Third, are certainly very 
curious and amusing, affording abundant gratification to 
those who are anxious to pry into the domestic economy of 
palaces. The perfect freedom and frankness of the author’s 
disclosures have subjected her to the charge of inordinate 
vanity; but the memoirs are none the less amusing for 
that. The vainest, and at the same time, the most amusing 
writer in the world is Cellini, whose autobiography out- 
Herods all others in boasting. 

The Czarina. By Mrs. Hortann. New York, Harper 
& Brothers. Philad. Carey & Hart, 1842 

A novel founded on the surprising and romantic fortunes 
of Prince Menzikoff, could hardiy fail to be interesting, 
even in less able hands than those of Mrs. Hofland. No- 
thing which she has written since her most celebrated 
production, the “Sen of a Genius,” will bear comparison 
with this. The character of the heroine is one of the 
finest in the whole range of fiction. The volume is the 
ninth of the Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


: 


The Expectant. A Novel. By Miss Ellen Pickering, 
Author of “Nan Darrell,” “The Fright,” &c. Philad. 
Carey & Hart, 1842. 

Miss Pickering’s Novels are always characterised by a 
lively style, a thorough knowledge of society and charac. 
ter, and sound views of life. This story of a young man 
of great expectations, disappointed by fortune, and dis- 
ciplined by adversity, is one of her best productions. 

The Nabob at Home: or, the Return to England. By the 
Author of “Life in India.” New York: Liarper & Bro- 
thers. Philad. Carey & Hart, 1842. 

This work is the tenth volume of Harpers’ Library of 
Select Novels. It is hardly up to the standard pattern of 
the Harpers in point of merit, the author being more of an 
East Indian than a novelist, and boring the reader rather 
too much with his sahibs, and sircars, and bhisties, and 
sices. We would suggest to the publishers the propriety 
of reprinting, in this cheap form, such works as Anastasius, 
Valerius, Sir Andrew Wylie, The “ Entail,” or the novels 
of James or Miss Sedgwick. A “select library” should 
contain standard works. 


The United States Almanac. 

This work is published by Mr. E. H. Butler, of Phila- 
delphia. The author is Mr. John Downs, an eminent 
astronomer and mathematician. In addition to the astro- 
nomics! matter usually found in Almanacs of the highest 
class, it contains a large amount of statistical information, 
and a complete census of the United States, digested in 
alphabetical order from the official returns. It is of the 
same form and size as the American Almanac, but far 
superior in accuracy and general merit. 


W. A. Harding has sent us a beautiful specimen of en- 
graved lettering for the use of pupils. It has all the new 
letiers, with a most judicious selection from the old. Mr. 
H. is well known asa most competent teacher. His rooms 
are atthe S. E. corner of Twelfth and Filbert Streets. 


Siz Nights with the Washingtonians. By T. S. Ar- 
tHure. Gudey & M‘Michael, 1843. We are glad to per- 
ceive that these admirable stories have been collected and 
published in a neat and substantial volume. Certainly no 
work of fiction which has ever issued from the American 
press, or indeed from any press, has better deserved care- 
ful preservation than this; not only on account of its lite- 
rary merit, but because also of the vast good it has done, 
and must do, in promoting the cause of Temperance, to 
which it is dedicated. 

Mr. Arthur possesses a wonderful aptitude for the peculiar 
line of writing to which he has devoted his powers. Two 
years ago, in a notice we at that time made of a liule book 
he had published, we predicted, that if he should live he 
would take a high rank among our native writers. That 
prediction has been amply fulfilled. There is not at this 
moment any native author who is so popular with the 
masses of the people as he is. His productions are sought 
after with the greatest avidity. Whatever he writes is at 
once stamped for general circulation; and the time is not 
distant when his works will be in as great demand as 
those of Dickens have been. And the reason of this is ob- 
vious. Mr. Arthur isan eminently close observer of human 
nature, in its ordinary, every-day phases. He sees life as 
it is in its usual aspects. He does not go out of his way to 
find extraordinary characters or extraordinary incidents, 
but he takes things as they are, and moulds them to his 
purpose. His men and women are real men and women, 
just as we find them in our daily intercourse, and when we 
meet them in his pages we are at once struck with the 
familiar resemblance. This is one of the great secrets of 
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his success. All his readers sympathize in what he pre- 
sentstothem. They find that everything is real and life- 
like. There is no exaggeration—no caricature. 

Besides the perfect naturalness of his scenes and cha- 
racters, Mr. Arthur possesses also the great merit of apply- 
ing his writings to good and useful ends. He not only 
interests and amuses, but he instructs. No one rises from 
any of his books, or stories, without feeling the better from 
their perusal. Some new train of thought is awakened; 
some good resolution formed; some good course confirmed 
by them. We have reason to know that he has been the 
means of accomplishing much good. 

To the Temperance cause Mr. Arthur has been an 
invaluable auxiliary. His narratives have all the po- 
tency of lectures, joined to all the advantages which 
quiet and thoughtful perusal could bestow. We have 
heard many of the most distinguished advocates of the 
cause speak of them in terms of the warmest admiration, 
both in private and in public; and in many places, they 
are used by Temperance associations as text books. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON DRESS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


For evening caps, blond and other very transparent 
materials have superseded thread lace, which, however 
rich and expensive, is not light enough for full dress, 
and, indeed, there are few faces to which it is becoming— 
the effect being so similar to that of cotton lace. Honi- 
ton lace, as it is usually called, (though we believe erro- 
neously,) makes a beautiful border; the ground being as 
thin and airy as blond, and the flowering or edge so highly 
relieved, as to look as if embossed. The prettiest morning 
caps are of very clear tarletane muslin, trimmed full with 
rows of fluted edging; and having long broad tabs or lap- 
pets. These caps are worn without ribbon. 

For grand costume there are various elegant coiffures of 
gold or silver net and velvet. The net has generally very 
long ends descending as low as the waist, and terminating 
in tassels. The dress worn with these coiffures should be 
of velvet or satin. 

Among the new materials for dresses, are silks with a 
very narrow satin stripe—shaded or changeable satins— 
double levantines—or thick twilled silks—Scotch plaid 
vel vets— oriental vel vets—gros de Tours—embroidered In- 
dia muslins—and very rich white Thibets damasked with 
satin flowers. 

The most fashionable furs are sable and ermine. Velvet 
dresses trimmed with these furs are worn in very full cos- 
tume, the sleeves and skirt opening in front, and display- 
ing a white satin under-dress. Muffs now have bows and 
long ends of satin ribbon. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of Thibet merino with six tucks, the tucks 
braided. Down the front a large braided fold, confined on 
the under side. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gros de Brazil, with seven narrow 
flounces—each flounce edged with a bias fold. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of embroidered white tarletane muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Open dress of Altapacca poplin, trimmed with 
large silk cord. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of Turkish satin, laid in pleats or folds 
down the front—the folds caught at intervals with satin 
knots or clasps. Neck and sleeves trimmed with deep 
rich lace, set on nearly plain, showing the pattern of the 
lace distinctly. Head dress of broad satin ribbon, and 
flowers. 
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